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IN the year 1791, a society of gentlemen was formed, called 
the Sierra Leone Company. ‘The professed objects of the in- 
stitution were, in the words of its first report, “ to encourage 
trade with the west coast of Africa, to promote cultivation, ad- 
vance Civilization, diffuse’ morality, and induce some attention 
to a pure system of Religion im Africa; and above all—not to 
suffer their servants to have the slightest counexion with the 
Slave Trade; neither to buy, sell, or employ any one in a state 
of slavery, and to repress the traffic as far as their influence 
would extend.” The chairman and leading member of the 
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Dr. Thorpe and the African Institution. 


company, was the late Mr. H. Thornton. The deputy chair- 
men were, successively, Philip Sansom, Esq., Charles Grant, 
Esq., and Lord Teignmouth. Among the efficient directors 
were Lord Barham, Mr. Thomas Clarkson, Hon. E. J. Eliot, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Babington, Mr. Parry, Mr. Prinsess, Mr. 
Granville Sharp, &c. After sixteen years struggle with all the dif- 
ficulties consequent on such an undertaking, from various causes 
their funds were found to be nearly exhausted. An application 
was then made to parliament in their favour, who liberally grant- 
ed them nearly 100,000 /. as a reimbursement, in great part, of 
the expences incurred. On the Ist of January, 1808, the co- 
lony was surrendered to the crown. The recommendations and 
suggestions, however, of the directors of the former company, 
were, I Most instances, attended to by Government, on assuming 
the managemeit of the colony ; these gentlemen, in the mean 
time, formed themselves into another ostensible body, called the 
« African Lostitution,” for the purpose of forwarding the same 
Jaudable designs, which had been the objects of the Sierra 
Leone Company. Subscriptions were solicited, reports pub- 
lished, and much progress was supposed to have been made, 
when about the end of the year 1814, a pampblet appeared, 
written by Dr. Thorpe, Chief Justice of the Colony, preferving 
charges of the most senous nature, both against the directors of 
the Sierra Leone Company, and of the African Institution. 
This pamphlet was referred by the directors of the latter insti. 
tution, to the committee for Sierra Leone affairs, who, in June, 
i815, published a Special Report, in answer to the charges 
brought agaist both societies by Dr. Thorpe, pronouncing 
them vague, indetimte, and unfounded. About the same time 
appeared, a letter from Mr Z. Macaulay to the Duke of Glou- 
gester, the president of the African Institution, exculpating 
himaeli from the accusations preferred against him as secretary 
of the former society, and as a divector of the latter. In Sep- 
tember, 1815, a Reply © Pomt by Poimt” to the Special Re- 
port was published by Dr. Thorpe, in which he labours to sub- 
stantiate his former charges, and to shew the weakness and {al- 
lacy of the defence. In October, the ninth regular Report of 
the Institution eppeared, which, as it contained matter in which 
the character o! Dr. Thorpe was involved, was again answered 
by him in a Postscript to the Reply “ Point by Pomt.” Such 
then, as far as Principals are concerned, is the state of the con- 
troversy at present, and such is the evidence upon which the 
ublic are to form thei determimution. 

The question before the public is of a very grave and WMpor- 
ant nature, bemyg nothing leas than this, whether tro successive 
justitutions, patronized by the most distinguished personages 
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and professing the most humane and generous purposes, have 
not, first, by an utter neglect of the objects committed to their 
care, forfeited their title to public esteem ; and secondly, by en. 
couraging the practice of those very barbarities which they were 
designed to repress, have not been carrying on a séries of 
imposture and fraud. 

So zealous are we in the real cause of the abolition, and so 
ardent in our desire to extend the blessings of civilization to ayy 
part of Africa, that we should be very slow to listen to any 
charges brought against an institution, formed to promote these 

raiseworthy and noble ends. The accusations, however, of 
Dr. Thorpe are too earnest and too reiterated not to force 
themselves upon our attention, while the local situation which 
he held adds weight and consideration to his testimony. It is a 
controversy iv which the public is bound to take a cautious, 
steady, but a decided part, as upon their determination must 
rest the claims of the African [nstitution to their confidence and 
support. It will be our purpose, Without either a partial or 
a party spirit, to introduce them to a few of the principal points 
of the question, from which its general bearmgs may with tole- 
rable accuracy be ascertained, 

To the accusations of Dr. Thorpe against the Sierra Leone 
Company, the directors of the African Lustitation, as identified 
with the former, both in the ends to be pursued, and in the 
persons concerned, has taken upon itself to reply. The two 
tirst charges, which Dr. Thorpe prefers against the company, are 
those of monopoly in their trade, and of mystery im the exhaus- 
tion of their finances. On the first of these we shall not dwell, 
as so much appears to be said on both sides without determining 
the question, which at last is not much to our present purpose. 
‘To the second they very properly reply, that their affairs have 
been four times ihe subject of parhamentary enquiry, in the 
course of which mvestigation, it did not appear that their funds 
were misapplied. Wath this answer, we, who were not sub- 
scribers to the company’s stuck, profess ourselves perfectly 
satistied. Otherwise we might have been tempted to have pur- 
sued the enquiry farther, and to have entered into a stricter exa- 
mination of the unproductive expenditure of four hundred thou- 
sand pounds, than the rough aud unbalanced account in the ap- 
pendix will at present enable us. 

The next accusation is, that the best servants of the com 
were obliged to seek establishments under the native chiefs, and 
were by this means forced into the Slave Trade. he fact is 
acknowledged in the Special Report, and appears also in evi- 
dence before parliament, The Special Report however denies 
that these were the best servants of the company, because they 
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embarked in the Slave Trade. That they were, however, the 
best servants of the company before this transaction remains av- 
contradicted, and that they are still now m repute appears from 
the circumstance of one bejng at present Mr Macaulay's agent 
at Sierra Leone, and another Sheriff of the Colony. It is also 
somewhat remarkable, that, although these men were under a 
bond to the company, with a severe penalty attached to it, not 
to engage in the Slave Trade, the penalty was never enforced. 

Dr. ‘Thorpe, fourthly, charges the company with failing in 
their engagements to the Nova Scotian settlers. ‘To these were 
promised upon their arrival, twenty acres of land to each man, 
ten to each woman, and five to each child. Of this quantity 
of land, it is allowed that only one-fifth was actually granted. 
The remaiming tour-fifths was, as the Special Report asserts, re- 
peatedly offercd, but that the offer was for obvious reasons re- 
peatedly dechucd. .\gamst this assertion 1s produced a petition 
trom these very Nova Scotia settlers to the directors of the Sierra 
Leone Company, as early as 1793, bitterly complaining of the 
non-performance of the company’s promise. The Special Re- 
port then gees on lo assert, brat as a proof of the just wten- 
tions of the company, they stipulated, on the transfer of the 
cok ny to gove moment, for the performance of the engagements. 
lt as surely rather extraordimary, that, during the long time mn 
which they held the colony in thew hands, the company should 
think at ine xpedient to per form their promises, but that on its sur- 
yender, they should feel so anxious to grant away—what could 
be no longer their own. As, however, to the amende honour- 
aie, come when it may, we can raise no objection, the Com- 
pany must have their due share of credit in this transaction. 

Dr. Thorpe next charges the Directors with neglecting to 
furnish the settlers with implements of husbandry, and with dis- 
couraging, from mterested motives, cultivation in the colony. 
The first of these charges is met by the Special Report with a di- 
rect denial, and jo this state of assertion and counter assertion, the 
maiter stands. Upon the second more important question, as it 
involves the policy ot the Company, we shall dweli at a more 
considerable length. The Special Report asserts, that every at- 
tention was paid to the cause of cultivation, that various advan- 
tages were held out, and premiums proposed to those who might 
engage in agriculture; that a farm and garden of experiment 
were instituted, the former under the superintendance of Dr. 
Afzelius, an eminent botanist in the University of Upsal, that 
valuable plants and seeds were sent oul more than once, and thet 
nothing was neglected which might promote the interests of cul- 
tivation. That notwithstanding all these exertions cultivation 
was at a very low ebb the Special Keport allows, but assigns other 
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causes for the failure—the general indisposition of the settlers to 
agriculture, and their preference to any other means of mainte- 
nance—the insurrection of the colonists in_1800— the combina- 
uon of the natives against the colony in 1802—the uncertainty 
of the mhabitants as to the future evacuation of the colony till 
the determination of Parliament was known. For the suecess 
of their exertions in a subsequent period the framers of the Spe- 
cial Report refer to the testimony of Mr. ‘Thompson, the first. 
governor of the colony, after it had been surrendered to the 
crown. His words ima letter to the Secretary of State, Lord 
Castlereagh, are as follows : 


* T have the honour to report to your Lordship, that I found the 
appearances of the colony, in many respects, more favourable 
than [ had any reason to expect. The quantity of stock of all 
kinds which fill the streets of the settlement, and the very respect 
able appearance of the inhabitants, are strong indications of pros- 
perity and of the increase of domestic industry.’ 


Now giving this testimony its full weight, it caunot surely be 
referred only to the commercial and not fo the agricultural state 
of the colony. It is not farming, but mercantile stock, that 
could fill the streets of a colony ; to bring this testimony, there- 
fore, to prove the advanced state of agriculture and cultivation, 
is not quite dealing fair with the public. In a subsequent pas- 
sage, however, the principal point of the question will be 
found. 


“ Mr. Thorpe would insinuate that the Company discou- 
raged cultivation in the Colony, for the sake of the rice trade 
which they carried on for its supply. The Company did 
indeed. take great pains to supply the Colony with rice and 
cattle, whenever circumstances like those which have now been 
mentioned rendered such a supply peculiarly needful. ‘They also 
made a point of purchasing the rice which was offered for sale by 
the natives, with a view of encouraging their industry, as well as 
redeeming the pledge they had given of affording them a market 
for their commodities ; but there was no branch of their trade by 
which they appear to have sustained heavier losses, than by this, 
It proved almost uniformly a losing traffic.” P. 22. 


Now the same complaint which Dr. Thorpe makes against 
the company was made as early as 1793, by the Nova Scotia 
settlers, who complain that the agent of the Company created 
a monopoly of all the necessaries of life, which they. sold at a 
profit of 100 per cent. contrary to their agreement, which pro- 
niised them the satne articles at a profit only of five per cent. 


In addition to this, Dr. Thorpe produces an extract from — 
ter 
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letter of Governor Thompson, dated August 14, 1809, which 
will present to the reader some other views of the sub‘ect. 


“‘T have not the smallest doubt that the Agents of the Sierra 
Ieone Company clearly saw it to be their interest that the Colony 
should not be cultivated. It is true they pretended to encourage 
cultivation, but they took care always to leave good and sufficient 
weight in the other scale. Who would cultivate, when he did not 
know whether his land was secure to his children or to himself? 
Who would, cultivate, when, for want of any sufficient force to 
produce respectability in the eyes of the natives, every man was 
afraid to go without the wall of the town, for fear of being mur- 
dered? And now to prove the allegation, the Agents of the Sierra 
Leone Company were the dealers in the European and American 


goods. If the inhabitants did not cultivate, they employed them- 


gelves in some other way, (principally on public works) for which 
they received paper money. This paper money they were obliged 
to exchange for goods from the Agents of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany to buy rice from the natives. Had rice been grown in the 
Colony, it would have taken from the custom of the shops kept 
by the Agents. It is no wonder they were not very zealous. I 
verily believe this to be atrue state of the fact. Many of the ca- 
lumnies and inventions of the Agents of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany seem to point in the same direction. When I moved a party 
of the natives of Bambarra into the mountains, a death blow to 
their plans and a signal for cultivation that never will be forgiven, 
we were told that we were forming a banditti to plunder the Cas- 
sada fields, (for, God help them, they had nothing else to plunder) 
that they would be joined by the natives, that they would—in 
short, there was no end of it.” Dr. Thorpe. P.11. 


To the evidence of Governor Thompson, the framers of the 
Special Report cannot object, as they appear desirous on some 
occasions of pressing it into the service. We could have wished 
that this gentleman, instead of having been sent by some in- 
fluence-or another to a distant part of the globe, had been 
brought home to have given that copious, clear, and decisive 
evidence upon this important business, which must for ever 
have set the matter at rest. 

Upon the education of a few African boys in England, much 
money Was expended ; from all, however, we cau fauly collect, 
there appears to have been much more sliow than utility m the 
measure. The Special Report asserts the existence of Jocal 
schools for the children both of the colonists and of the neigh- 
bonring chiefs, winch Dr. Thorpe is not disposed to deny ; it 
does not appear, however, that these had much effect upon the 
habits and morals of the colony. As to the general promotion 
of civiization in the mterior, the Special Report mekes-out no 
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case at all; it only asserts, that the attempts which were free 
quently made, were frustrated by the influence of the slave 
trade. 

Passing over a few less important points and minor charges 
of oppression and neglect, we come now to the most grave and 
important accusation which Dr. Thorpe has preferred against 
the agents of the Sierra Leone Company, being no less than that 
of carrying on a traffic in that infamous trade, which the colony 
was established to discourage and repress. 

The following is the account in the Special Report of one of 
the transactions alluded to by Dr. Thorpe : 


«‘ In November 1807, an American Slave Captain, of the name 
of Bradford, attempted, in the river Sierra Leone, about five miles 
above the Colony, to kidnap eleven natives, who had come on 
board his vessel to trade. He succeeded in securing five; two 
were drowned in the scuffle, and four escaped. Dvyeading the ven- 
geance of the natives, Captain Bradford instantly took refuge in 
the harbour of Sierra Leone, intending to sail with the next tide. 
The native chiefs, however, reached the Colony, with the news of 
this outrage, in time to put it in Goyernor Ludlam's power to call 
the ruffian to account. His legal right to interfere was indeed ex- 
tremely doubtful. He nevertheless ordered the Captain to be 
seized, and a full examination to be instituted. Had the jurisdic- 
tion of the charter of justice extended to the place where the out- 
rage had been committed, he might possibly have been convicted 
of murder. But under the peculiar circumstances of the case, ali 
that Governor Ludlam felt that he could properly do was to require 
the Captain to make satisfaction for the outrage to the utmost de- 
mand of African law, or, in case of his refusal, to abandon him 
and his vessel to the retaliation of the natives. ‘The Captain ed 
to the former alternative. The five persons who had been kidnap- 
ped were instantly set at liberty. About 2001. worth of goods, 
all that he had remaining on board, were brought on shore, and 
delivered to the injured natives; besides which, ten of his slaves 
were taken out of the hold of his vessel, and landed in the Colony. 

‘« In satisfying the demands of the natives, the simplest course for 
Governor Ludlam to pursue would have been to deliver over these 
ten slaves to the native chiefs, who would have willingly accepted 
them ia satisfaction of their claims. 

‘* Nevertheless, as the slave trade had not yet ceased, there was 
but too much reason to apprehend that these poor creatures would 
be again sold, (as, according to. African law, they might lawfully 
be, before domestication), they were given at once into the 
hands of the native chiefs. To prevent this, and to secure at the 
same time still further benefit to the rescued slaves, Mr. Ludlam 
proposed to bind them as apprentices for fourteen years to any re- 
speciable Colonists who would pay to the Native Chiets their cus- 
tomary value, which, according to their own laws, the Chiefs were 
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compellable to receive, instead of the persons of the slaves. Of — 
the ten slaves who had been taken from on board, four, on account 
of peculiar circumstances *, were unconditionally liberated, with 
the consent of the Native Chicfs. Governor Ludlam’s proposal 
was accepted, with respect to the remaining six, who were chil- 
dren: and they were accordingly bound as apprentices; two of 
them to Mr. Alexander Smith, two to Mr. George Nicol, and 
twoto Mr. James Reid. ‘They were thus rescued from the mise- 
ties of the Middle Passage, in a vessel the hold of which was not 
more than three feet and a half in height, and on board of which, 
though only forty-nine tons burthen, were actually stowed sixty- 
four slaves.”” Special Report. P. 42. 


Although we fully approve of the summary justice inflicted 
upon the American Captain on account of the kidnapped na- 
tives, yet we confess that we cannot at all see by what mght Mr. 
Laudtam seized upon the persons of the ten slaves. But let us 
observe what follows : 


* One hundred dollars, indeed, were paid to the Native Chiefs, 
for the redemption of each of these six children, who became 
the apprentices of the persons paying the money, being bound to 
them by regular indentures, under the guardianship of the Go- 
vernor and Council, and under the full protection of British Law. 
And this transaction—in the strictest sense of the word, a redemp- 
tion of natives of Africa out of slavery to be made free—is 
proved by his own examination, in January 1814, to be the same 
which Mr. Thorpe would stigmatise as the slave trade! The Di- 
rectors cannot dismiss this case, without calling upon the meeting 
to consider the fhir inferences to be drawn from such facts be- 
mg made the ground of such an accusation.” Special Report. P. 45. 


Now really this does appear to our plain understandings very 
much hike a sale. ‘These poor wretches were not liberated at 
the public expence, but were bought by private individuals ; 
im their labour therefore and im their persons these individuals 
had a property. If this be not slavery, we must confess that it 
is very much hke it. Upon the great and leading distinction 
between an apprenticeship in these cases, and in England, we 
shall enlarge hereafter. 

But what better evidence could Dy. Thorpe have desired to 
substantiate his charge, than what we find a few pages on in 
this very Special Report, in the words of Governor Ludlam : 


** I do not urge all this as meaning to contend that slaves were 


never allowed to be purchased, or as J must call it redeemed in 
this colony.’”’ 





* « Two of these, from their very diseased state, could not have 
eurvived their miseries, had they remained in the vessel,” 


Thus 
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Thus then it clearly appears, not from the evidence of Dr. 
Thorpe, but of Governor Ludlam, that under the name of re- 
demptron, slavery was allowed in the Colony of Sierra Leone, 

Dr. Thorpe next alledges, that in Governor Ludlam’s last 
administration, two cargoes of slaves, taken from the Americans, 
were publicly sold at twenty dollars a-head. Let us first exa- 
mine the defence of this transaction in the Special Report. 


“ Certain Negroes, in number 167, taken by his Majesty’s ship 
Derwent, Captain Parker, in two American vessels, trading for 
slaves contrary to the laws of the United States, were brought to 
Sierra Leone in March or April 1808. No Vice-Admiralty Court 
had yet been instituted, nor had the Orders in Council respecting 
captured Negroes reached the Colony. But these Slaves having 
been brought to Freetown by Captain Parker, it became neces- 
sary for Governor Ludlam to provide for them, even though they 
had not yet been “ condemred to his Majesty's use.”’ The case 
was perfectly novel. Governor Ludlam had no precedent, nor 
any analogy to guide him, in the course he should pursue, ex- 
cepting the provisions of the Abolition Act of 1807; and he there- 
fore, humanely and pardonably at least, determined on proceeding 
according to the spirit of that Act, which enacts that Slaves taken 
under it, and condemned to his Majesty, shall either be enlisted 
into his Majesty's sea and land forces, or bound apprentices for a 
term of vears ; and that certain bounties on such slaves shall be 
payable to the captors, according as the case may be. Adhering 
to the spirit of this enactment, Governor Ludiam took forty of the 
ablest men into the service of Government, providing them with 
proper food and cloathing, and promising them their full liberty 
at the end of three years. The remainder, consisting of eighteen 
men, fourteen women, and ninety-five children, he proposed to 
place as apprentices among the Colonists of Sierra Leone, for pe- 
riods varying according to the age of the parties ;—persons of 
eighteen years old and upwards being bound only for three years, 
and those who were less than eighteen being bound for a propor. 
tionably longer time. Public notice of his purpose having been 
given, 355 applications were immediately made. Many of these 
applicants Mr. Ludlam knew to be utterly unfit, from their poverty 
or their profligacy, to have natives entrusted to them as appren- 
tices ; but he conceived that almost all, if not all, those who were 
most objectionable would be cut off at once by a measure which 
would appear impartial, and could therefore give no offence. He 
required that every one whom he permitted to receive any of these 
hatives as apprentices should pay twenty dollars for each ; and he 
resolved that this sum should be given to the captors, in lieu of the 
bounty of forty pounds for each man, thirty pounds for each 
woman, and ten pounds for each child, which they would have 
received trom Goveriiment, had there been a Court of Vice-Ad- 
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miralty in the Colony, in which the captives could have been pro- 
secuted to condemnation. ‘ 

“‘ He deemed it reasonable in itself, and strictly conformable 
with the principles of the Abolition Act, which allowed a bounty 
to all captors of Slaves regularly condemned, that the captors in 
this case should derive some benefit from the seizure they had 
made ; and as the Slaves had not been regularly condemned in any 
Court of Vice-Admiralty, the captors, Re conceived, could have 
no Claim to the remuneration held out by the Act. 

** In requiring this payment, however, Mr. Ludlam’s main ob- 
ject appears to have been not to reward the captors; that was 
merely incidental ; but to select the masters. In this point of 
view, the plan perfectly succeeded: more than two hundred ap- 
plications were immediately withdrawn ; and Governor Ludlam 
then placed the captured Negroes among those who remained, and 
who were the most respectable of the Colonists, telling them 
distinctly, that as soon as indentures could be prepared, the na- 
tives would be bound to them in the usual form, under the guar- 
dianship of the Governor and Council. The nature of appren- 
ticeships was well understood by the Settlers. Many of their own 
children were apprentices: and as to possessing any other right 
over those natives, than that which sprung from the known relation 
of master and apprentice, no idea of the kind appears for a mo- 
ment to have been entertained; and if it had, the operation of the 
laws relative to apprentices, which were the laws of England, 
would doubtless have corrected it.” Special Report. P. 49. 


We shall not notice a sort of legal objection taken by the 
Special Report, that this transaction happening after the Ist of 
January, 1808, is not to be laid to the charge of the Company, 
as it cannot be dened, that no virtual transfer of the Colony 
had then taken place, or that the administration was not at that 
time, bona fide, m the hands of the Company and its officers. 
We cannot, however, forbear noticing a sort of evasion, which 
we are sorry to see im such a Report as this. In p. 45, 
it is asserted, that the Directors having examined the Registers 
of Apprenticeships in the Colony, find them to be on tle 
first of January, 1808, the day of the nominal transfer of 
the Colony to the Crown only thirty-eight. From which 
the reader is led to suppose, that this apprenticeship, 2s 
it is called, is an affair of no magnitude. Now the Report 
ought in justice to have stated, that before the actual sur- 
render of the Colony to the Crown, the number of appren- 
tices had, by the very transaction we have recorded, been in- 
creased, according to their own account, to one hundred and 
sirty five. But to return to the transaction. If this be nota 
sale, we should wish ty be iwfermed w the name of common 
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sense What is. We really cannot but concur with Dr. Thorpe in 
his representation of the case. 


“« They say it was a novel case ; novel indeed, for when vessels 
are carried to places where there is no Vice-Admiralty Courts, 
to try them, it is the practice to dispatch -them to proper places 
for adjudication. Surely these vessels should have been sent to 
Barbadoes or England, and the slaves landed and taken care of 
until an account was received of their condemnation or liberation. 
Captain Parker, (who captured these vessels and slaves) was a 
friend of the Company’s Directors ; something was to be made for 
him ; and accordingly without any trial the whole was sold for the 
benefit of the captors! Was not this unpardonable? Then they 
affirm the Slaves were not sold; I may be mistaken—but the Slaves 
were driven to a public market, they were publicly cried for sale, 
through Freetown, by the town crier, they were exposed at a pub- 
lic auction,—there was a seller, a buyer,—a price paid—the ar- 
ticle purchased —delivered and carried away—yet this was no sale ! 
Mr. Nylander, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Vanneck, were offered 
some, but declared they would not buy Slaves; Mrs. Forbes pur- 
chased two, and on leaving the Colony, she asked Governor Lud- 
lam whether she might sell them? he answered ‘ she might,’— 
and accordingly she did sell them again for the same price, twent 
dollars each, which was about the price of such slaves in the ad- 
jacent rivers.” Dr. Thorpe. P. $0. 


Even Mr. Macaulay, in a private letter to Mr. Ludlam thus 
expresses himself. “ ‘The twenty dollars ought not to have 
been given to the captors. It ought to have formed a fund for 
the benefit of the negroes themselves. It tells ill, because it 
looks something like a sale.” Proceedings were instituted in 
the Vice-Admiralty Court of Sierra Leone, to which documents 
Dr. Thorpe refers for a confirmation of the fact. Let us now 
examine the answer given to this challenge by the Special Re- 
port. 


“ The proceedings which were instituted in the Vice-Admiralty 
Court at Sicrra Leone respecting these one hundred and sixty- 
seven captives, wjth the view of establishing the strange allegation 
of their having been sold by Mr. Ludiam as slaves, and to which 
proceedings Mr. Thorpe refers, as his proof, appear to have been, 
indeed, most extraordinary. Mr. Thompson, the then Governor, 
was also at once Prosecutor, Judge, and Counse/. A number of 
witnesses were subjected to examinations, and cross-examinations, 
all conducted by himself; and to this body of what is called evi- 
dence, were subjoined several letters of Mr. H. Thornton and Mr. 
Macaulay, (some brief extracts of which 7 in Mr. ‘I horpe’s 
pamphiet) as proving that these one hundred and sixty-seven 


uutives of Africa, were sold, dealt with, and treated as slaves by 
the 
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the Sierra Leone Company and their agents. The whole forms 
a singular mass of heterogeneous materials, and manifests an 
entire disregard of the plainest rules of evidence, law, and equity.” 
Special Report. P. 55. 


The reader will form his own ideas on the validity of this de- 
fence. And here we shall take leave of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, and of their mauagement of the infant colony, which ap- 

pears to have been atténded with a more than ordinary share of 

disaster and misery. Agzinust any meu of such high honour 
and distinguished reputation as tlie Directors of this. “Company, 
we would not for a moment be supposed to prefer any charge, 
but that of efforts ill civected, and confidence inisplaced, From 
all the concurrent testimonies which we have examined, it ap- 
pears too plainly, that in potot of morals, of cultivation, of order, 
and of religion, the Colony was im the lowest possible state. 
On all these accounts we conceive the blame to rest not upon 
the Directors, but upon their agents, many of whom appear 
to have practised, unknown to their masters, every species of 
extortion and fraud. But we are unwilling any longer to ex- 
pend our time upon a system which is now no more, we would 
rather direct the attention of the reader to another, which springs 
up instantaneously from its ashes, the African Institation. The 
Directors of the old Company appear to have passed into the 
new association, with Mr. Z, Macaulay their Secretary and ma- 
naging Agent. A few names of much respectability were added 
‘to the list, and a Royal Duke, supported by rather a strangely 
assorted body of Vice Presidents, became Patron and Presi- 
dent. 

Before, however, we enter upon the affairs of this new So- 
cicly, Our attention will be called to Mr. Z. Macaulay, their 
former Secretary, but now a Director. "This gentleman 1s intro- 
duced to our notice first by the charges of Dr. Thorpe, and se- 
condly by a letter which he has lately published in his own de- 
fence. ‘The principal allegations ef Dr. ‘Thorpe against this 
gentleman are upon the score of rapacity and ambition, The 
answer to these is contained in the letter above-mentioned, 
which reflects much credit on the ingenuity of the author. This 
gentleman often speaks of the private sacrifices which he has 
made in the cause of mjured Africa, and of the time which be 
has expended as gratuitous Secretary to the Institution. ‘These 
sacritices, however, Dr. ‘Thorpe supposes to have been not 
altogether such unprofitable speculations, Let us hear, hows 
ever, Mr. Macaulay in his own defence: 


« Dr. Thorpe affirms also, that I had nearly a monopoly of the 
trade of the Colony. [ utterly deny it, I never have had, a 
coul 
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could J have, a monopoly, or any thing which appreached to a 
monopoly, of the trade of Sierra Leone. The three wituesses re- 
ferred to by Dr. ‘Lhorpe, at p. 68 of his pamphlet, namely, Mr. 
Vanneck, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Nicol, whom he represents as 
men of respectability and intelligence, were fully examined in the 
month of January of the present year, in a Committee of the 
African Institution, of which Mr. Brougham was Chairman; 
and they all testified, in the most unqualified terms, that nothing 
of monopoly either existed now, or had ever existed, at Sierra 
Leone; and that they could not suggest any means by which 
the commercial system of the Colony could be improved. 

‘“* T have annexed a list of seventy-eight vessels which, entered 
the harbour of Sierra Leone between the month of May 1812, 
and the month of June 1814; all of which landed gees there, 
and on board of only siz of which had any goods of ming been 
shipped. 

** IT annex alto a statement of forty-one vessels which exported 
_ produce from the Celony during that time; with only three of 

which I had any concern. 

** Dr. Thorpe resided at Sierra Leone during nearly half of the 
above period, namely, from May 1812, to March 1818; and he 
must have known, that many ships, with cargoes on board, had 
entered the harbour and landed goods at Sierra Leone, and had 
also taken cargoes on board, and sailed thence during that time, 
which did not, either in whole or in part, belong to me. And 
yet he affirms, that ‘the trade was secured to their managing Se- 
cretary ;’ (p. 8.) that he has * nearly a monopoly of it;’ that he 
is ‘the only person that has regular ships in trade from England.’ 
(p. 29.) Muacaulay’s Letter. P. $1. 


To this defence, however, Dr. Thorpe replies in the following 
statement. 


‘I never, said Mr. M. had a pioniapely of the trade, be- 
cause the law did not allow it ; but though I did not state it before, 
I now do aifirm, he had in 1807 what approached to it, and Messrs, 
Vanneck, Hamilton, and Nicol would say the same, and even de- 
clare, that no person, not possessed of large capital, could ven- 
ture to ship articles from Eugland to traders in the Colony, fear- 
ful of encountering, not Mr. Macaulay’s competition, but his per- 
secution. Captain Thompson, when Governor, very properly en- 
couraged competition in trade to the Colony, and he considered 
that encouragement tq be one cause of his removal. As early as 
1812, Governor Maxwell (as he juformed me) wrote to Mr, Wil- 
berforce, complaining of Mr, Macaulay’s exorbitant charges be- 
ing very injurious to the Colony, which could not have been ne- 
cessary had there been a really free trade in existence. 

“ Mr. Macaulay then chooses a particular period, and publishes 
a list of seventy-eight vessels, which had landed goods at Sierra 
Leone in thirteen months, In this list he includes all the cap- 
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tured ships (with, or without slaves) that had landed prize goods, 
the government and other little colonial vessels that carry articles 
for barter, or convey provisions from the adjoining rivers, and 
all the vessels that touch at the Colony, going up and down the 
coast for water, for wood, and to sell or exchange a little tobacco, 
rum, flour, hams, cheese, &c. &c. for any trifling articles they 
may want on board; and thus Mr. Macaulay would induce the 
public to believe from this list of vessels, and his own comment, 
that he has only one thirteenth part of the trade ; whereas, as I 
have before stated, he has nearly the whole, and is the only per- 
son who has regular ships trading from England to Sierra Leone. 

““ Mr. George Frazer, of Commercial Buildings, has sent out 
some articles to Governor Maxwell and Mr. Carr, two or three 
times. Mr. Nichol, of Austin Friars, shipped some goods to Mr. 
Carr once. Mr. Stokes, of Throgmorton-street, has sent out ar- 
ticles once to Mr. Nichol. Mr. Allen, of Plough-court, sent a 
few things to the poor black settlers. An adventurer may some- 
times stop at Sierra Leone with dry goods, &c. Wine, in small 
quantities, will occasionally come from Teneriffe ; but except some 
large cargoes condemned in the Colony (which can have nothing 
todo with the regular trade of the place) Mr. Macaulay has landed 
ten times as much from one ship as all the others. Nevertheless 
this gentleman, having obtained a return from his relation, who 
is Collector of the Customs at Sierra Leone, makes this delusive dis- 
play, to avoid the appearance of engrossing the irade, in the same 
way as he had done in the ‘ African Institution Report’ of Fe- 
bruary last, to prove the captured Negroes were properly disposed 
of, by a similar sort of return, from the same relation, in his ca- 
pacity of Superintendant of captured Negroes. 

“ The nest thing to be noticed, is a return from the same per- 
son in the same way, of 41 vessels carrying produce from the Co- 
lony, as if the Colony itself produced any thing but a few bags of 
coffee for Governor Maxwell, and a few bags of cotton for Mr. 
Kenneth Macaulay, from the appropriation of the unrewarded 
labour of the captured Slaves. 

‘“‘ Camwood, ivory, and rice are brought to the Colony. Ves- 
sels leaving Sierra mee may take a small portion of these ar- 
ticles; but, there are no vessels of any consequence regularly 
freighted from the Colony except Mr. Macaulay’s, or on his ac- 
count. 

“ Should the African Institution not have determination suffi- 
cient to force investigation, nor any active member of either 
Houses of Parliament, have leisure to bring this question forward, 
J hope some judicious discriminating reader will inquire of traders 
who frequent the coast concerning this return of vessels said to 
import to, and export from, Sierra Leone, and remark Mr. M2- 
caulay’s mode of converting it, to screen from the public eye the 
actual state of his trade to and from that Colony ; he will be con- 
vinced of its being the most plausible piece of deception ever at- 
tempted to be imposed on the credulity of the nation.” P. xliv. 


Now, 
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Now, as we have only the assertion of Dr. Thorpe, we can- 
not in justice convict Mr. Macaulay of a fallacious statement. 
It is somewhat extraordinary, however, that with such ample 
opportunities for information, Mr. Macaulay should have ne- 
glected to inform himself and his readers, which of those se- 
venty-eight and forty-one vessels were in regular trade from Eng- 
land. We must confess, that this would have been the more 
satisfactory method of clearing himself from the charge of Dr. 
Thorpe. But Mr. Macaulay, according to his owa account, 
does not appear to have made a losing concern of the cause of 


injured Atrica. | 


“ J have had the prepreg of almost every man of war that 
has gone to the Coast.—I have had the prize-agency undoubtedly 
of several ships; but neither for that, nor for the agency of the 
Governor and Garrisons, had I made the slightest application. 
1 am grateful indeed for this proof of confidence, but me it 
was neither expected nor solicited. ‘The officers who made the 
nomination, can best explain why they made it. This point may 
be ascertained by applying to the Hon, Capt. Irby, Capt. Scobell, 
and Col. Maxwell. 

“ I have had also the supply of the Navy with provisions. —My 
agents have certainly supplied to the ships of war stationed on the 
coast, at different times, considerable quantities of provisions; but 
only, I apprehend, because they were to be procured from me 
on better terms than they could be procured from any other mer- 
chant. If this supposition is incorrect, the blame will fall, not 
on me, but on those gallant and honourable men who commanded 
his Majesty's ships on that station. 

“ I have had the whole controul of every thing attached to the 
Government. I arranged the offices, and recommended persons to 
jill then.—At the express solicitation of the Secretary of State, I 
took much pains and trouble, on the first transfer of the Colony 
to the Crown, to procure proper persons to fill the different of- 
tices in the Colony of Sierra Leone, I did so very much to my 
own inconvenience and loss of time; but I did so without the 
slightest advantage to myself. Of about twelve persons whom 
{ engaged, on the behalf of Government, to go to Sicrra Leone 
at that time, viz. in 1808, only one was in the slightest degree con- 
nected with myself. Of the other persons, several, particularly 
Mr. Grant, Mr. Vanneck, and Mr. Becket, were the intimate 
friends of Dr. Thorpe. They could doubtless have informed him 
what were the sordid motives which influenced my selection ; 
whether it proceeded from a desire to execute conscicntiously the 
commission entrusted to me by Government, or from a desire to 
serve some unworthy end of my own. 

‘* On this and on every occasion, I have been most prompt to 
serve Government, in all matters connected with Africa, whatever 
expense of time or of thought, or whatever sacrifice of convenience, 
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it might occasion. But for such services I never received, nor 
desired, nor even expected, any remuneration whatever. What I 
did was freely and gratuitously performed to the best of my ability. 
Lord Castlereagh did indeed make me a voluntary offer of the 
agency of Sierra Leone ; and this offer I should probably have ac- 
cepted, Iis Lordship, however, found that the agency had pre- 
viously been promised to another person ; and, as he will bear me 
witness, the circumstance never bos trom me the slightest ex- 
pression of disappointment, nor led me to found upon it the 
slightest claim to further favours.” Macaulay’s Letter. P. $8. 


In another part of his letter, Mr. Macaulay iiorms us, that 
whatever part of the trade of Sierra Leone he enjoys, he will 
endeavour to retain, and ever to enlarge. We think him per- 
fectly justitied im this resolution ; we think him fully justified 
in taking every advantage of his numerous connections to enlarge 
a fair and honourable trade. But then we should not hear too 
much of gratuitous services, and disinterested sacrifices. [It 
appears from his own account, that Mr. Macaulay has taken all 
the fair advantages of his connections, and as long as they con- 
tinue fair, we wish him success. Dr. Thorpe, however, charges 
him with other views. 


‘* When Mr. Macaulay induced the Board of Trade to control 
the quantity of gunpowder to be shipped for Africa, was it ex- 
clusively for the public interest that he prevailed on the Board to 
allow u large quantity of powder to be sent out at the same in- 
stant, by himself, to the exclusion of others who applied? Is it 
exclusively for the public interest that he is so active about Afri- 
can convoys, inducing them to be ordered or detained for his own 
convenience ? so that when a merchant in London inquires when 
a convoy will sail for Africa, he is referred to Mr. Macaulay. Is 
it exclusively fer the public service, that many respectable mer- 
chants vessels are detained, till Mr. Macaulay’s ships are ready to 
sail? and all this when he wishes to prove from his list of vessels, 
that he has not a twelfth part of the trade even to Sierra Leone. 
However I suppose this is some of the trouble he undertakes gra- 
tuitously.? =P. Ixit. 


And again, in another part, Dr. Thorpe asserts, 


«¢ When | was in Sierra Leone, I reduced the licences for retail- 
ing spirituous liquors, from forty, to four, and placed those few 
in the hands of the most prudent persons I could find; but im- 
mediately on my departure, licences were again profusely and in- 
discriminately distributed, by the protected partizans of the In- 
stitution, and to supply those venders of poison, I have been 
informed, that Mr. Z. Macaulay has lately shipped from Bristol 
to Sierra Leone about twenty puncheons of rum and gin, and 
from London about seventeen, which considering (as the Ninth 
Report informs us) the Colony contains only three or four hun- 

dred 
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dred settlers, must be esteemed a tolerable supply. This displays 
the real object of those who are said to have toiled to improve 
the morals of the settlers for above twenty years,* ; this esta- 
blishes the motive which actuates that person of whom Mr. Wil- 
berforce is reported to have said in the House of Commons, * He 
never knew a greater public benefactor, a more disinterested amd. 
indefatigable individual!!’ Next-to diffuse this intoxicating 
morality, not only by wholesale, but by the glass, I have been 
assured that Mr. Z. Macaulay’s Agents had obtained a licence for 
retailing spirits at Sierra Leone!! This Associate of the Duke 
of Gloucester, this affianced friend of Mr. Wilberforce, this great 
London Merchant, this Director of Directors, this Adviser of 
Statesmen, this Evangelical Editor has his Agent dispensing this 
moralizing beverage to the rich and the poor by wholesale and 
retail! !? Dr. Thorpe. P. 62. 


These are grave charges, but it is to be remembered that 
they are charges only. ‘They demand from Mr. Macaulay # 
clear and decisive denial, not in words only but in facts and evi- 
dence. We wish also that Dr. Thorpe would bring his evi- 
deuce also from Bristol, &c. to substantiate these charges,: and 
an impartial public will judge of their validity. 

We now come, however, to some curious facts, substantiated 
upon the clearest testimony. ‘The first document which we shall 
present to our readers is a private letter from Mr. Macaulay to 
Governor Ludlam, found among the papers of the latter by 
Governor Thompson. 





* « Lest the really benevolent should be alarmed for the health 
and existence of the Colonists, I shall extract, from uncontra- 
dicted authority, an account of the judicious management of the 
Pious Agents of the Sierra Leone Company twenty-two years 
since, for the preservation (no doubt) of the body and soul .of the 
inhabitants, which most probably has beca beneficially practised 
to this time!! ‘ In the year 1793, the settlers complained of 
being charged above 100 per cent. when promised by the Sierra 
Leone Company that every article should be sold at 10 per cent. 
profit; they declared, if the goods had not been of the worst sort, 
they would not have grumbled even.at that; but they had known 
the Agent order thirty gallons of water into each puncheon of 
rum, sell it at a more extravagant price, than before reduged, and 
then declare it arose” from a religious motive, lest the consumer 
ap neglect to dilute the spirit sufficiently.’ ”’ Falconbridge, 
. 21 3. : 
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' “ « London, 4th of Nov. 1807. 
’ ¢ « My dear Sir, ethane 

« « A word in private respecting the African Institution. ° I 
eannot help regarding it as an important engine. We have many 
zealous friends in it, high in rank and influence, who, I am per- 
suaded, are anxious to do what can be done, both for the Colony 








. and Africa. Mr. Perceval and Mr. Canning are with us de- 
: cidedly. Lord Castlereagh, with whem our business more imme- 
4 diately lies, is good-humoured 


Caret in pencil. 

In the margin in pencil—and 
Mr. Wilberforce desires me to 
add, disposed from a pomt of 
honour to do the utmost for the 
Abolitionists. 


Interlineations in the ori- 
ginal, 


Words [will eagerly} de- 
Saced. 


Words in italics underscored 
in the original, 


and complying, but his Secre- 
A 
I fear 
tary Mr. Cook is hostile to the 


A 

may be disposed to 
whole thing and [will eagerly} 
seize any circumstance which 
will put it in his power to do us 
mischief, 

“ * You will see how very 
important it is to be aware of 
this in your communications with 
Government. Indeed, in all the 
ostensible letters you write, whe- 
ther to Lord Castlereagh, the 
African Institution, or myself, it 
will be right to consider the 
effect of what you say on luke- 


warm friends, and in the hands 
with 
of secret enemies, for such will unavoidably mix us. In such 
a 

hands there are truths which will be made to produce all the ef- 
fect of falsehood, and instead of being used as they ought to be, 
as a spur, will be employed as checks to all exertion. I cannot 
mean, of course, that you should, in any degree, varnish your re- 
presentations. I merely mean that you should not unnecessarily 
discourage the exertions of benevolence. People who do not 
know you, will suppose the case to be desperate where you seem 
to doubt ; and your testimony, if convertible to an adverse pur- 
pose, would be formidable. Your own mind will suggest to you 
the guards, limitations, and exceptions, with which what I now say 

should be received. 
« «7 have no poust that Government will be disposed to 
adopt almost any plan which 
Words in small capitals under- we may propose to them with 
scored wth a double line in the respect to Africa, provided we 
| original. will but save them the trouble of 
: thinking. This yeu will see to 
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From this letter, the publication of which has naturally 
enough incensed Mr. Macaulay, it is tolerably clear, that the 
African Institution was ihtended as an engine in the hands of its 
thanagers, for the government of Africa. With the concerns of 
this growing part of the British territory, Ministry seem to 
lave been but little acquainted, and willing enough to listen to 
the suggestions of those who had dedicated so much of their ate 
tention to its affairs. ‘This appears from many of the most im- 
portant appoimtments, the source of which is easily to be traced. 
While, however, Government was to be saved the trouble of 
thinking, a conspiracy was formed for a most extraordinary pur- 
pose, for no less than the possession and controul of a// the forts 
and seitlements on the coast of Africa: a gigantic grasp at power 
and profit by a private party, which we believe unprecedented in 
the annals of the country. We extract Mr. Macaulay's own 
words from the Appendix to his own pamphlet. 


«« What has suggested itself to me as desirable to be done, I 
will now state in a few words. 

“1, To appoint a Board which shall confine its attention en- 
tirely to Africa, and which shall comprise a few of those individuals, 
as Mr. Thornton, Mr. Wilberforce, &c., who have interested them- 
selves about Africa. 

«“ 2. To place under the management of this Board not only 
Sierra Leone, but Goree, and all the forts on the Gold Coast. 

“ 3. To station at different parts of the Continent, from the 
Niver Gambia to Angola, intelligent persons, under the name of 
Consuls, or any other name which may be preferred (perhaps 
about a dozen), with adequate appointments ; whose business it 
shall be to procure accurate information respecting the neighbour- 
hood and the intetior countries, and to embrace every favourable 
opportunity of improving the British interests in Africa, either 
by niaking treaties with the native powers, or by introducing among 
them persons who may instruct them in useful arts, and, parti- 
cularly, who may set them an example of profitable industry. 
Such a person might do much in opening the eyes of the Africans 
to their true interests, and pointing out to them the channels into 
which their industry might be advantageously directed.’ Ma« 
caulay’s Appendix. P. *17, 


This private suggestion 1s backed up however by 4 public 
memorial (nearly of the same date, May, 1807) addressed to 
Lord Castlereagh by Mr. Macaulay. 


‘¢ The British settlements in Africa form at present a véry loose 
and disjointed whole, subjected to great diversity of management, 
and pursuing ends which widely differ from each other. Goree 
is a military government, immediately under the direction of hig 
Majesty. Sierra Leone is at present governed by the Sierra 
Leone Company, by the — . a Charter of Justice obtained 
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from the King. Bance Island, a fortified settlement in the same 
river, is the property of Messrs. J. and A. Anderson of London, 
who hold it by virtue of an Act of Parliament passed in the. 

year of the reign of cap. who have hitherto 
used it as a slave factory. ‘The forts on the Gold Coast, seven or 
eight in number, are in the hands of the African Company, who 
receive annually from Parliament the sums required for their main- 
tenance, and who continue a company for the sole purpose of 
managing these forts, which were originally constructed, and have 


hitherto been supported, for the protection and encouragement of 
the slave trade. 


‘¢ With a view both to the British interests in Africa, and to 
the improvement of Africa itself, it appears to deserve consi- 
deration whether these establishments, as well as any other which 
may hereafter be tormed in Africa, should not be taken under the 
immediate government of his Majesty. Otherwise it is not likely 
that any uniform plan of policy can be pursued with respect to 
that country, nor any liberal and concurrent efforts made to amend 
the condition of its inhabitants. It will also in that case naturally 
become a question, whether the dilicrent settlements on the coast 
of Africa should be independent of each other, and subject only 
to the direct controufl of his Majesty’s Government at home; or 
whether a presidency should be established at one of those set- 
tlements, under the general controul and direction of which the 
others might be placed. Supposing the latter, which seems the 
better plan to be adopted, I should entertain no doubt, for reasons 
not now necessary to be specified, that Sierra Leone is the best 
situation for such a presidency.’? Macaulays Appendix. P. *31. 


Now it happens, that so far from these forts on the Gold 
Coast being built for the purpose of protecting the slave trade, 
according to the assertion of Mr. Macaulay, that they were built 
im the SOth year of the reign of Elizabeth, being the year 1587 *, 
a trade with the Coast of Guinea having been established as 
early as the reign of Edward the Sixth. Now the first British 
settlers in the West Indies did not arrive there till 1623 or 1624, 
nor was Jamaica captured before 1655, consequently before 
that period no traffic in slaves could have taken place. So that 
these forts, “ originally constructed for the encouragement and 
protection of the slave trade,” were built forty or fifty years be- 
fore that trade had any existence. 

But let our readers cast their eyes upon the map of Africa, 
and then they will understand the gigantic extent of Mr. Macau- 
lay’s project. ‘To make reom for the “ board to be composed 
of the few individuals,” the African Company are to be dispos- 
sessed of their rights, and all principles of justice and policy 








* Vide Postlethwaite’s Dictionary of Commerce. 
reversed. 











reversed, It is true, that the slave trade, while it existed, was 
protected by these forts ; but is there any reason, now it is abo- 
lished, that these forts should not return to the purpose for 
which they were first constructed, for the protection of a just 
and honourable traffic, and for the civilization of that part of the 
African Coast. 

The cause of the African Company has been taken up with 
equal justice and spirit by the learved author of the pamphlet, 
which stands seventh in our list. 


“ If proper enquiries are instituted it may be found, that the 
African Company, without making any pretensions, have really 
done what the African Institution, with all their pretensions, have 
failed in doing—promoted the civilization and industry of Africa; 
that they possess that local knowledge which the African Institu- 
tion want, several of the Directors having filled the situations of 
Governors of the different forts on the coast; that they have 
offered suggestions to Government for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, which have been adopted, and of which the African Insti- 
tution have taken the credit to themselves; and the public ac. 
counts will prove, that they maintain eight or nine settlements, 
at much less expence than Sierra Leone alone costs the country. 

« The African Company annually send from home, the supplies 
necessary for the different settlements under their management ; 
and by laying in judicious assortments of goods purchased for ready 
money, and chartering vessels to take them out at a very low rate 
of freight, they make a considerable profit for the public on their 
investments; and yet supply their officers and servants on much 
nyore reasonable terms, than they could procure the same articles 
through any other channel. At Sierra Leone, supplies are bought 
on the spot, generally ef persons connected with the African ~ 
stitution, who, it is said, well know how to regulate their ship- 
ments, so as to meet the necessary demands of the settlement; and 
are paid for at a high rate in Government bills, which are usually 
sold at a very heavy discount. A comparison of the prices paid 
by Government at Sierra Leone, with those charged by the African 
Company for the same articles, would shew that a great annual 
saving of the public money might be made, by introducing the 
system of the African Company at Sierra Leone.” Thoughts on 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade. F. 82. 


From ail that we have collected upon this subject, we fully 
coincide with the decision of the author, that if an impartial in. 
vestigation were to take place, the result would be not to dis- 
possess the African Company of the settlements on the Gold 
Coast, but to place Sierra Leove also under their management. 
The great difference between the two Companies appears to be 
this; that with the African Company, Africa is the sole object 
of their speculations ; but that with the African Institution, Africa 
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is but a mean of furthering their power and extending their in- 
fluence at home. ; 

We most heartily trust, that Government will not allow them- 
selves “ to be saved the trouble of thinking” upon these im- 
portant points, but that now, whilst their attention is no longer 
exclusively demanded by the affairs of Europe, they will view 
with a scrutinising and jealous eye the abuses which have al- 
ready grown so rank in the conduct of their own Colonies. 

We now proceed to examine a few of Dr. Thorpe’s charges 
against the African Instiution. 

First, as to the allered neglect of education. 

‘Lhe first report of this body asserted, that “ they were open- 
ing schools for teaching the Arabic and Soosoo languages, and 
endowing schools for reading and writing English.” ‘The se- 
cond and third Reports state, that the Resolutions of the Board, 
on the subject of education, had been carried into effect. Even 
iw the sixth Report, p. 29, we have the following passage, 
“The Directors are disappointed not to have had before this 
time some more specific details to produce, with respect to the 
progress of improvement in Africa, by means of schools, and 
other institutions under the patronage of the Society.” Now, 
quibbling apart, what is the meaning which any man of plain 
sense would collect from this sentence? That there were, or 
that there were not, schools established under the patronage of 
the Institution at Sierra Leone? Clearly that there were, but 
that the institution had it not im their power to lay before the 
public any specific details of their progress. For of the general 

good effect arising from the education of youth mention is made 
in a preceding sentence.—Will not then the public be astonished 
to hear from their own confession, that no such schools were 
ever established, but that the establishment consisted solely in 
the offer. ‘The reader will be curious to see the language of 
the Special Report upon this head, 


“ Mr, Thorpe obsorves in a note (p. 10), that the Second and 
Third Reports state that the resolutions of the Board on the sub- 
ject of education had been carried into effect. These Reports 
did doubtless assume that those resolutions would be carried into 
effect, there being no reason at that time to suppose that the 
Governor would prove unfriendly to their designs. In a subse- 
quent Report (Sixth, p. 29.) it is distinctly stated that they had 
not been carried into effect. The weight of Mr. Thorpe’s charge 
(p- 15), and any supposed inconsistency in the different Reports 
are thus done away. It was not extraordinary that the Directors 
should express their disappointment not to have made more spe- 
cific details to produce with respect to African improvement; be- 
cause they had repeatedly urged on subsequent Governors their 

hope 
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hope and request, that every attention might be paid to this im- 
portant object. It would not have been their fault if not one 
school had been set on foot in the Colony; and even in that case 
they would have been able most satisfactorily to answer Mr. 
Thorpe’s charge. ‘Their letters and offers of providing for the 
expense of schools are, of themselves, irretragable proofs of their 
having altempted civilization.”’ Special Report. P. 69. 


Now we refer it to the plain sense of our readers whether 
or not, in the passage of the Sixth Report which we have cited, 
the same delusion is not kept up, nor was it till the exposure of 
Dr. Thorpe, that the confession was made. Because a man 
means to do a thing, he is not therefore justified im asserting 
that he Avs done it; to our common understandings the predi- 
cameuts of in posse and in esse appear very distinct. Since, 
however, the representations of Dr. Thorpe, a Master and 
Mistress, Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland, have actually been. fitted out. 

Upon the subject of plants, &c. sent out by the Institution, 
there is much assertion and counter-assertion on each side ; as 
far, however, as we can collect, we are of opinion, that the 
Institution appear, in this respect, to have done their duty ; and 
that if they had acted in every other case in a similar manner, 
they would have been entitled to the thanks of the nation, On 
the other hand, however, we must confess, that their pretended 
survey of the coast of Africa, even from their own account of the 
business, appears to us a perfect job. ‘a: 

We now come to another charge of Dr. Thorpe against the 
Institution, which involves much extraordinary matter, respect- 
ing the instructions sent out by the Directors to the Navy on the 
subject of capturing foreign vessels concerned in the trade. By 
the influence of the Directors, commentaries, framed by them- 
selves on the Slave Trade Felony Act, and 6n the ‘I'reaties be- 
tween Portugal and this country, were transmitted to the Com- 
manders of his Majesty’s ships of war on the West India and 
African stations, and to the different Courts of Vice-Admi- 
ralty, where they were received and acted upon as_ constituted 
authorities. We must confess, that Government suffered them- 
selves “ to be saved the trouble of thinking” tn a very extraordi- 
nary. manner, when they suffered these edicts of a society of 
private gentlemen, to be received as instructions by our Navy 
and our Courts abroad. As might be supposed, these instruc- 
tions were erroneous in the extreme; and such representations 
were made on the part of the Portuguese and Spaniards, on the 
illegal captures and condemnations which they produced, that 
in May 1813, new instructions were framed by Lord Castle- 
reagh and sent to the Admiralty, to remedy the evil. In addi- 
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this interference on the part of the African Institution, which 
sum was, by a convention with the Portuguese Government, 
dated January 21, 1815, paid to Portugal “ in discharge of 
claims for Portuguese ships detained by British cruizers previous 
to the first of June, 1814, upon the alledged ground of carrying 
on an illicit traffic in slaves*.” After, however, having stated 
in Report VIU, that these subsequent instructions “ substan- 
tially accord with the construction which the Directors formerly 
ventured to put On the article,” when pressed more closely, they 


allow, in their Special Keport, that these instructions were ma- 
terially erroneous. 





« Mr. Thorpe blames the Directors for the information the 

ve to the Navy in their Fifth Report. In one point, that in- 
Tension was certainly erroncous; namely, in their stating it to 
be necessary that vessels carrying on the Portuguese ‘lave ‘i rade 
should have been built in the dominions of Portugal, or condemned 
in a Portuguese Court of Admiralty. But this, though an erro- 
ne@us opinion, was one in which, at the time, Mr. Thorpe him- 
self appears to have entirely and unreservedly concurred, as may 
be seen from several of his own decisions ; particularly in the cases 


of the Calypso, Urbano, and Paquete Volante.” — Special Report, 
P. $4. 


The Report thes proceeds to recriminate upon Dr. Thorpe, 
who, in some instances, appears to have formed notions as er- 
roneous as their own. Now all this, as our readers will ob- 
serve, is an excellent answer to Dr. Thorpe, but a very bad 
one tothe public, who have lost both money and character by 
their unconstitutional interference. 

Irv. Thorpe brings torvard another case, in which the vio- 
lence of the triends of the Institution clearly led them toa most 
illegal act. ‘Three men, Brodie, Cook, and Dunbar, were tried 
and condemned under the Sleve Felony Act, for trading in the 
Rio Pongas, a territory not belonging to Great Britain, before 
Mr. Purdie, a surgeon, who had been appointed by the Go- 
vernor, Judge of the Criminal Court durmg the absence of 
Dr. Thorpe. ‘These three convicts were brought to England 
under their sentence, but have recently been pardoned by our 
Government, on the ground of their having been tried and con- 
victed, according to the Special Repost, without any lawful ju- 
risdicvion. but bere again, in the usual style of recrimination, 
Dry. "| horpe is agam reterred to as having instituted a precedent, 
in the illegal trial and conviction of Samuel Samo, which was 





* « Vide Papers respecting the Slave Trade, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament,” p. 48. 
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followed by his successor, Mr. Purdie. Let us now hear Dr, 
Thorpe i his own defence. 


* «© Governor Maxwell, without my knowledge, sent his Majesty’s 
schooner Vesta to the Isles de Loss, had Samo and Hickson seized, 
and dragged from their houses, as prisoners to Sierra Leone on a 
suspicion of slave trading. I never had seen the 51st of the King, 
Chp. 23, at this time, it was only in Governor Maxwell’s posses- 
sion. I did not wish that the Slave Trade should be encouraged, 
by shewing that the authorities in the Colony had no power to 
control the traders residing in the Rio Pongas, nor did I wish that 
the Governor, who had ordered those men to be seized without 
sufficient authority, should be ruined by damages and disgrace, 
which inevitably would have been the case, if Samo and Hickson 
had been liberated, and had proceeded against Colonel Maxwell. 
It was also of the most vital importance to the cause of Abolition, 
that these men should not be permitted to escape without trial, 
because on their discharge they would have returned to their fac- 
tories, revived the Slave Trade with increased vigour, and en+ 
couraged many others under the impunity by which they would 
have discovered themselves shielded. I therefore advised that Mr. 
Biggs should be sent to the Rio Pongas, to prevail on the King 
of the Soosoo nation, and the chiefs around him, te permit the process 
of our Court to extend to the white men in their dominions, which 
was granted, and a sufficient number of competent witnesses were 
subpoenaed and brought to Sierra Leone. Hickson was acquitted ; 
and after the jury had given a verdict of guilty against Samo, 
I endeavoured to prove to Governor Maxwell that the prisoner 
could not be legally convicted under the act. He would not be 
convinced, and produced the Edinburgh Review to satisfy me I 
was wrong; however, I told him, as ] could not pass sentence on 
Samo, he had better induce the native King, the Chiefs,and the Slave 
Traders, in the country where Samo had so long resided, to peti- 
tion for his pardon, and, as an inducement to have it granted, so- 
lemnly promise that they would renounce the Slave Trade for 
ever; this they did, and Samo was iiberated. When the miiser- 
able predicament into which I was thrown is considered, I leave it 
to the nation to determine, whether | served the Abolition cause, 
and saved Governor Maxwell or nat.””. Dr. Thorpe. P. 59, 


Now allowing, as we must do, that Dr. Thorpe went somewhat 
too far in the conviction of Samo, yet it cannot be muaintaimed 
that the casé was a precedent for any future proceedings, but 
on the contrary was a warning against them. The framers of 
the Special Report, in their zeal against Dr. Thorpe, too often 
appear to forget that fairness, which, in their self-gonstituted 
appointment of judges, they are bound to maintain. 

The neat point to which our attention is turned, is to the 
treatment of the captured Negroes, which appears even from 
the confession of the Special Report, to be very little better 
than Dr. Thorpe would repiesent it. 
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“* Mr, Thorpe exclaims with great vehemence against the prac- 
tice of entering the captured Africans into his Majesty’s sea and 
Jand service, as being slavery under another name. It i is obvious, 
however, that here, if his complaint were ever so well founded, 
the law, and the law alone, is in fault; and no blame fairly at- 
taches either to the servants of Government, or to the African 
Institution. The Directors indeed, have great reason to fear, that 
abuses may have existed in the recruiting department; but they 
believe that those abuses exist no longer ; and that the only ques- 
tion which need now be agitated respects the expediency of con- 
tinuing the present system of enlistment, as the same is autho- 
rized by Act of Parliament.” Special Report. P. 114. 


Now it is somewhat extraordinary, that in their Fifth Report, 
the Directors claim the credit of this very Act of Parliament, 
as founded upon their own resolutions. Be this as it may, the 
compulsory enlistment of these recaptured captives, who are 
shipped off to the distant colonies, to America, or wherever it may 
be convenient, appears to our understanding, much the same sort 
of thing as slavery in the West Indies; the ‘only difference seems 
to be, that in the one instance a spade is forced into their hands, 
in the other a musquet. 

The apprenticeship also, as it is termed, of these poor cap- 
tives, is, im reality, a state very little removed from actual slavery. 
From our ears being long accustomed to the term in England, 
we are apt to suppose that the condition of an apprentice in 
England and in Sierra Leone, are the same thing, whereas no 
two conditions can be more opposite. In England, the advant- 
age is justly considered to be so far on the part of the hoy, that 
the master receives a sum of mouey, and the profit of the boy’s 
work during the apprenticeship, as a recompense for the benefits 
which he confers on the boy in teaching him his trade. Whereas, 
in Sierra Leone, the advantage is all on the side of the master, 
who, as we have seen, is willing in many cases, to purchase this 
advantage with money. It has been customary in this Colony, 
to apprentice, aud re-apprentice, or to enslave, and re-enslave 
grown men, who thus work for their master’s advantage, learning 
no trade by which they may be enabled after the term of their 
apprenticeship to maintain themselves, but continuing in a 
state of wretched subjection for food and cloathing, without any 
claim upon their masters in their age. If the public would 
have a proper idea of Sierra Leone apprentices, let them witness 
the labour of the convicts from the hulks. Here then there is an 
jntended delusion in the name; since, however, this matter has 
been agitated, the Special Report has given us an extract from 
a private letter from the Colony, in which we are triumphantly 
informed in italics, that “ Of Jate there have been no more ap- 

prenticed,” 
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renticed.’ A tolerably clear confession of the wretchedness 
of that condition. 

We shall now present our readers with a painful view of the 
miseries undergone by these poor negroes, on their landing at 
Sierra Leone, extracted from the first letter of Dr. Thorpe ; 
observing at the same time, that in the Special Report, it stands 
not only uncontradicted, but in part allowed, 


** As soon as the captured negroes were landed, and delivered to 
the care of the Superintendent, a party from the African Corps 
was sent to examine them; and as many as they found peculiarly 
fit to be made soldiers, were marched to the fort, and as it is 
termed, enlisted ; though the poor negro knew not what was said, 
or done to him. The remainder were dispatched to what was 
called an hospital, a wood building, composed of two rooms, with 
an open communication, where the whole were huddled together 
in promiscuous intercourse, men, women, and children. The re- 
cruiting party for the West Indian regiments were afterwards 
allowed to select the men and boys that were fit for, or might 
shortly become fit for military service. 

“The women and girls were next selected for the basest of 
purposes *. 

“‘ The best of the rising generation were reserved for the planta- 
tions and farms of those in authority over them; and lastly, the 
settlers obtained the refuse as apprentices for fourteen years, to 
make them hewers of wood, carriers of water, and drudges on their 
Cassada ground. 

“ Thus we seized our allies property, because under their treaty, 
we declared they had no right to enslave those unfortunate beings ; 
and then, without any treaty, in violation of our national declara- 
tion, and the promulgation of our determination to dispense im- 
partial justice and universal benevolence to the Africans, we dis- 
posed of, and dispersed them with arbitrary appropriation ; we 
allowed them to touch the law of England, only to be torn from 
its protection ; to change their masters, not their condition ; and 
fortuitously better or embitter their original destinations! Surely 
this is a national disgrace that cannot be suffered to continue! 

“The captured negroes are delivered by the marshal of the 
court into the care of the superintendent, who is answerable for 
every one of them; let him be obliged to make a return of all the 





* «To induce the black soldier to regularity, he was allowed a 
wife and a ration a day, but the lady he changed as he thought 
proper ; whatever waman he called his wife, got the ration; and 
when a party was sent to the West Indies, the situation of the 
women became most deplorable. The conduct of those high in 
office, with respect to the captured negro girls, is now under 
consideration.” | 
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thousands of captured negroes brought to Sierra Leone since the 
year 1807 how they were disposed of, and where they now are 
to the best of his knowledge and belief: you may then learn how 
the benevolent objects of the British nation have been carried into 
effect, by those placed in their stations at your recommendation ; 
from whom your representations are derived ; and who look to you 
at this moment, for patronage and promotion. 

‘* Had the captured negroes, when liberated from their prison 
ship . been suffered to enjoy the blessings of British protection ; 
had vil’: ges been established, the families unsevered allotted farms, 
supplie | with implements of agriculture, and with seeds and plants 
to culti ate far their support, the beautiful amphitheatre of hills 
enclosing Sierra Leone, would have become an asylum of happi- 
ness for five thousand souls, who looked to us for relief, and to 
whom we were bound and pledged to extend it. They would 
have been a bulwark of protection to the Colony, furnishing a 
granary of provisions for the inhabitants, and exhibiting the finest 
African monument of British philanthropy.” Dr, Thorpe. P. 23 


The Special Report admits (p. 117.) that in Dr. Thorpe’s 
account of the low state of morals at Sierra Leone, “ There is 
doubtless much truth;” but by way of parrying the charge, 
“ doubts whether the examnple of even Dr. ‘Thorpe was pecu- 
liarly calculated to diminish the evil.” We leave it to our 
readers to determine, how far the Institution have either con- 
sulted their character, or removed the weight of responsibi- 
Jity from their own shoulders, by this sort of vague imsinua- 
tion, and recriminating hint against the private character of their 
accuser. 

In the Ninth Report, however, the public are informed, 


“ It could hardly have been believed possible, that the wretched 
creatures drawn up from the holds of slave-ships, and relieved from 
their fetters, and from the very lowest extremity and degradation 
of misery, should in the course of. a few months become so com- 
fortable, and so useful * ; that much appears to have been done for 
the present comfort and future prosperity of the captured negroes 
in the island of Sierra Leone, and that they appear now to be as 
happy and as comfortably situated, and are as likely to rise in the 
colony, as any class of persons in itt.” Z'houghts on the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade. P. 63. 


Now it is somewhat extraordinary, that at the very time this 
Report was given to the public, accounts had reached England, 
of a meeting being called at Free-town, in consequence of in- 
formation, that these very captured negroes, had joined the natives 
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in a conspiracy to massacre all the white inhabitants ix the settle- 


ment. We shall leave it for the Directors in the Tenth Report, 
to reconcile these two opposite statements. 

In his Postscript, Dr. ‘Thorpe makes a powerful attack upon 
what he terms the misreptesentations and delusions of the Nimih 
Report ; in which the state of the recaptured negroes at Sierra 
Leone, is held out to the public as comfortable and desirable 
in the extreme. Against Governor Columbine, Governor Max- 
well, and Mr. K. Macaulay, as superintendent of these negroes, 
some very strong charges are preferred. Those against the lat- 
ter were lodged with the Secretary of State, and are as follows. 


“¢ Charge—That the aforesaid Mr. Kenneth Macaulay, in his 
capacity of superintendent of the captured negroes, did coerce and 
chastise the said negroes most cruelly ; that he allowed them, at 
one time, to be almost * starved, and at other times suffered their 
hospital to be most shamefully negiected ; that he permitted them 
to stray away from the Colony +, many of them to be kidnapped 
and inveigled from the Colony, and intrusted them to persons who 
soldt, or placed them in slavery; that he has neglected to make 
suspected persons, to whom they were intrusted, account for 
them, or to enforce the penalties against such as had used them ill ; 
that he has even entrusted them to a woman of infamous character, 
who was known to prostitute them in the Colony; that if he was 
forced to account for those delivered t his charge, (as he is bound 
to do,) hundreds would be proved missing; that he not only suf- 
fered them to be employed on the Governor’s houses and farms, 
but employed numbers himself on his own farms and plantations, 


—_—-. 





* Captain Columbine, convinced he could not otherwise dis- 
pose of the Ferrean Flour * found in the Slave Vessels he had cap- 
tured, induced the Superintendent to purchase it for the negroes; 
and it was served to them for food, even when sour, ee they 
were almost famished: they were obliged, for the preservation of 
life, to devour morbid offals wherever they could find them, and 
became so covered with a wretched disease called the Craw-Craws, 
that existence was protracted misery.” 

+ “ In Governor Columbine’s administration, many captured nee 
groes fled from the Colony, many were taken away, and others hid 
themselves in the mountains; a public whipping post was erected, 
and many of these unhappy creatures were unmercifully lashed, 
for merely seeking subsistence in the streets.’’ 

t “ Woodbine, the master of a vessel, to whom some were in- 
trusted, having sold them in the‘adjacent rivers, returned to the 
Colony, and was not punished !”” 


~~, 





it “A most wretched food made from Cassado root, for the 
ves,"* : 
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while they were maintained at the King’s expense; that he was 
known to have debauched many of the girls, and to have lived 
with them in the most profligate state, and that he bartered the 
public money with Governor Maxwell for the various things wanted 
in the captured negro department.’’ Dr. Thorpe. P. 9. 


It is rather extraordinary that no notice of these charges 
should be taken in the Special Report, but that Mr. K. Ma- 
caulay should be quietly deprived of his office, and return again 
to the Colony as the agent of his relation. 


«‘ Mr. Kenneth Macaulay was in England for two months after 
Thad laid this charge, with others, against him ; I presume if it 
could have been defended, he and the powerful friends of his reé- 
lative would have insisted on impartial inquiry, and have prevented 
the stigma; he was quietly deprived of his appointments, but con- 
sidered by Mr. Z. Macaulay as most happily qualified to be his 
Agent at Sierra Leone ; since his return to the Colony, he has 
again crept into office, and his services in collecting materials for 
the benefit of the Institution, are fortunately continued.’ Dr. 
Thorpe. P.11. 


To sum up the whole of this investigation, we must observe, 
that as far as relates to Dr. ‘Thorpe as an individual, he must 
have had very considerable opportunities, in his high official 
situation, of acquainting himself thoroughly with the subjects 
upon which he brings forward his charges; his testimony is, 
therefore, worthy of considerable attention. As a man of 
honour, he appears to stand unimpeachable ; for excepting the 
recrimination of general abuse, neither the Special Report, nor 
Mr. Macaulay, who seem to lose no opportunity of retaliation, 
have made out any case against him in this respect ; his testi- 
mony, therefore, is worthy of considerable credit. His failures 
arise from violence, both of representation and expression, and 
from neglecting to render his charges both in manner and in mat- 
ter, sufficiently tangible and compact. In his latter publication, 
he writes with the feelings of a persecuted man, for sufficiently 
persecuted he has been, by the influence of those whose conduct 
tie has dared to arraign. All these circumstances have given 
his adversaries a considerable advantage in parrying his accusa- 
tions, and in attacking some flaw jn the indictment, rather than 
in answering the main body of the charge. 

The style of the Special Report is infinitely more calculated 
to promote its object. Specious, plausible, and insinuating, it 
contrives to divert the attention of the reader from the principal 
charge, which it is often forced to admit, by directing it to some 
minor error in the proof, into which the impetuosity of Dr. 
‘Thorpe too often plunges him, One leading feature, also, in 
this publication, is that personal and pointed recrimination, which 

» 
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is but a bad proof of innocence, aud a worse substitute for justi- 
fication. There is a sort of cool and deliberate malice against 
the individual, which does not look well, and which is surely 
most unworthy of the Directors to sanction. 

Another point also cannot have escaped the observation of 
the reader, that in this matter, the Directors of the African In- 
stitution, are, in most instances, both party and judge. Certain 
charges are preferred both against them and their agents, of 
which they pronounce themselves, with sufficient formality, “ not 
guilty,” they themselves being judges upon their own trial. Now 
this sort of edict may satisfy themselves, but it will not satisfy 
the public, who will not be inclined to receive assertion for in. 
nocence. It is too often, indeed, the case im this controversy, 
that accusation withont evidence on the one hand, is met with 
contradiction, without proof, on the other; leaving the reader 
amidst this double battery of assertion and counter-assertion 
to collect as much truth as he can. But notwithstanding the 
unsatisfactory state in which many points of the question are 
sull left, much important matter has come to light: and we 
think that Dr. Thorpe deserves much credit for his perseverance, 
considering the rebuff which he experienced from the Institas 
tion, in December 1813, when, after having preferred almost all 
the charges made m his pamphlet, a Committee of the Institu- 
tion pronounced them, naturally enough, fallacious and un- 
founded, ‘The controversy is now in the hands of the world 
at large, who will be enabled to judge from the documents be- 
fore them, from the admissions made in the Special Report, and 
especially from Dr. ‘Thorpe’s answer, how far that Committee 
consulted their duty to the public, by quashing in so arbitrary a 
style, the first accusations of Dr. Thorpe. 

For the Directors of the African Institution, as individuals, 
with scarcely an exception, we profess the most sincere re- 
spect. ‘They are men of tried honour and humanity, and are in. 
capable of any mean or seltish motive. But considered as a 
body, and in that character alone they can be judged, we are 
sorry to confess our opinion, that they must fall considerably in 
public estimation. ‘They have disappointed the high expecta. 
uons which they have raised ; they have not only failed in the ful- 
filment of their promises, but have endeavoured to conceal that 
failure from the public ; and have been clearly convicted in cer- 

tain instances, of suppressing truth, and of giving currency to 


delusive and fallacious statements. They have taken to theme - 


selves a fictitious credit, for much which has been done by others, 
and for sull more which bas been left undone by themselves, 

We would not be harsh enough to impute to the many honour- 
able men who compose this body, a cool aud deliberate design 
of deluding the public: they have suffered themselves first to be 
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deceived on their weakest side, and then to be made parties in 

ropagating that deceit. ‘The money also of they subscribers 
has been lavished in profuse and useless expenditure. Their 
income is not large, nor indeed should we wish it to be, when 
it is exhausted in maintaining power and popularity at home, 
instead of extending the cause of civilization abroad. We ex- 
tract the following account from the Ninth Report, of 1,865. 
expended in petitioning Parliament in 1814, on the subject of 
the Slave Trade. 

“ By the following expences incurred by the Committee ap- 
—_ to carry into effect the Resolutions of a Meeting held at 
‘reemason’s Hall to petition Parliament on the subject of the 
Slave Trade : 

Advertising and Cost. of Newspapers sent to all parts 





of the kingdom - - - £557 4 1 
Porterage, postage, carriage of parcels, stationery, &c. 302 1 10 
Clerks and persons in attendance at different taverns 

to take signatures, &c. - - - 108 3 0 
Parchments for petitions : - - 448 5 O 
Committee rooms, and hire of rooms at various ta- 

verns, &c. - - - - - 186 6 8 
Pamphlets on the Slave Trade : - 23 12 3 
Printers’ bills for printing resolutions, general no- 

tices, &c. - - - - - 172 13 6 
Translating small Tracts on the subject of the Slave 

Trade into French, German, and Italian - 54 7 O 
Balance in Clerk’s hands, there being yet several small 

outstanding demands : - - 12 6 8 

£1,865 0 0 


Ninth Report.” P. 77. 

The Directors know, and the nation knows, that these pe- 
titions neither had nor could have the slightest practical effect. 
What was done at Congress would have been equally done by the 
English ministers, had not one of these petitions been presented ; 
nor can the public fail to remember that the quackery and 
absurdity exhibited in their promotien, were a caricature upon 
the very cause of humanity. In the Special Report we are 
told, that the annual income of the Society (exclusive of do- 
nations to the amount of 9,8501.) does not reach 400!. Yet we 
find iu the last Report, a resolution of the Governors to erect a 
nronument in Westminster to the late Granville Sharpe. We 
should agree with the Directors, that there are few men in the 
preseut age who better deserve that hovour for his unwearied 
exertions in the cause of Christianity than Mr. Sharpe. Yet 
that the money for this purpose should be taken out of a fund 
for civilizing Africa, appears to us a most extraordinary sort of 
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proceeding. So heartily do we wish success to the cause of 
the abolition, to the cause of humanity, and of African civili- 
zation, that we must confess our indignation at seeing these 
high and noble ends perverted to such unworthy purposes; to 
encrease the emoluments of a few jobbing agents, and to pro- 
mote the influence, enlarge the power, and extend the influence 
of 2 self-created party. We would willingly see this good 
cause entrusted to better hands; to those, who would steadily, 
honestly, and laboriously pursue the objects committed to their 
care, neither concealing failure, nor magnifying success ; to those, 
whose prejudice would not miscalculate the means, and whose 
interest would not pervert the ends of so admirable an institu- 
tion; to those who, above all, would not make the civilization of 
Africa a stalking-horse to influence and popularity in Eng. 
land. 

The Ninth Report of the lnstitution opens a wide field for 
much thoughtful discussion. ‘lo those who are inclined to enter 
upon the question, we strongly recommend the Pamphlet which 
stands the seventh in our list, which for the knowledge and ability 
displayed by its author throughout, and for the new points of 
view in which the whole of this very important subject is taken, 
deserves the most serious and unprejudiced consideration. 

We caimot conclude our remarks upon this controversy in a 
better manner than by calling the attention of our readers to the 
summing up of this excellent Pamphlet, and by presenting them 
with a just and masterly portrait of the principal actors in this 
complicated concern; in which they caunot fail to recognize 
at once the fidelity of the design and the ability of the exe- 
cution. 


“ These wild and visionary doctrines, and the projects founded 
upon them, have chiefly originated with a certain class of Metho- 
dists ; a sect who profess superior sanctity, and who, under the 
influence of strong enthusiasm, act as if they had a right to fix a 
standard of morality, and oblige the rest of mankind to square 
their conduct accordingly. 

‘“‘ The leading men among them, have a sort of compound cha 
racter, and may be described as political theologians, or theoloe 
gical politicians; for their religion has a twang of politics; and 
their politics have a twang of religion. In the House of Commons, 
they form a party well known by the name of the Saints; who, by 
adroitly trimming between the Administration and the Opposition, 
have so managed, when parties have been nearly equal, as to hold 
the balance of power in their own hands: and have thus acquired 
an importance, to which neither their numbers nor their talents 
would otherwise have entitled them. In the distribution of the 
loaves and fishes, they are said to avail themselves, to the fullest 
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extent, of the hopes and fears of the Minister ef the day; 
and thus to secure an ample share of patronage, for their friends 
and adherents. ~ 

“ Formidable as they are, in a political point of view, from 
their numbers, they have become infinitely more so, from the su- 
perior manner in which, like the Jesuits, they have organized a 

system of communication, throughout the kingdom ; which 
enables their followers to receive their impulse, and support their 
measures, on évery political question in which they take a 
with unexampled promptitude and unanimity. On such occasions, 
they have literally so covered the floors of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons with petitions, as almost to awe the Legislature into an 
uiescence with their wishes. 

« Although Sectarians, many of their preachers make no scruple 
of accepting Church preferment; and while their friends in the 
State promote the interest of their candidates for the Charch, 
their friends in the Church support the imterest of their candidates 
for the honours of the State. Ata late county election, one of 
their popular preachers is said to have openly boasted, (and proba- 
bly with great truth,) that he had decided the contest by his own 
personal interest and exertions. ‘Thus their political strength is 
continually increasing, and is as constantly rendered subservient 
to their religious interests. In short, they make religion and poli- 
tics play the game mto each other's hands. 

“ Their evangelical preachers, as they are termed, modestly 
contend that they alone preach the true doctrines of the Church 
of England. If so, the present heterodox clergy of the establish- 
ment, t to resign their stalls and benefices, to the orthodox 
adivines of the methodistical persuasion ; who probably are looking 
up to their political leaders, in pious hope of some new Act of 
Conformity, that may, in good time, eject the present ministers, 
and seat them in their places. 

'  As,"by the laws of nature, whenever sulphur and iron meet in 
the bowels of the earth, they occasion ‘a combustion ; so, in the 
moral world, the union of fanaticisma and love of power, havea si- 
milar tendency. ‘These were the great characteristics of the Puri- 
“tans, in the reign ef Charles the First; when their effects were 
felt, in the convulsion that overset both Church-and State ; and 
-these are the leading features in the character of the Methoilists 
~of the present day. The Paritans left succeeding ‘generations at 
a loss, whether most to admire the political segacity, or wonder at 
the fanatical absurdity, which marked their proceedings ; and those 
“of the Methodists are stamped with the same seal. 

“ These reflections furnish abundant proof of the danger that 
threatens our present establishment, from the aseendency of me- 
thodistical principles and projects ; and yet, by an unaceountable su- 

ineness, the friends of the’ establishment, ‘instead of checking, 
ave promoted them, by jeining with the Methodists in ‘various 
institutions, (entered inte undoubtedly far the most usefuland 
laudable 
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laudable purposes,) and then Jeaving them entirely under their di- 
‘rection. Such was the casé with the Bible Societies, and the 
‘Lancasterian System of Education; both which, in their hands, 
were conducted on such a system as would have prevented the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England from being inculcated on the 
minds of the rising generation. Such is also the case with the Afri- 
can Institution; which is principally under the management of 
some enthusiastic Methodists, who pursue their own proj and 
pablich their own sentiments, under the authority of the high and 
honourable, but less active members, whose names grace the list 
3 their subscribers.”’ Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
0, 2aD : 


_— 





Arr. VIII. Ii tesoro della Devotione, partilamente figurato se- 
condo Vordine, ele Cerimonie del Sagramento delia Penitenza, 
del Sagrificio della S. Messa, e della santissima Communione. 
Dal P. M. Francesco Maria Battaglia, dell’ Ordine Eremit. 
di S. Agostino. 1815. 


AMONG the arguments urged in favour of what is popularly 


called Catholic Emancipation, we know net that any have been * 


.of late years more commonly used, or more favourably received, 
than those which attempt to prove the harmlessness of the mea- 
sure froma gradual dimiqution in the strength, and alteration in 
the doctrines of Popery.. It is asserted, that the former is, be- 
eome too contemptible to be feared, and the latter so much ame- 
liorated, or rationalized, that.very little real distinction exists in 
_the present day between a couscientious , Catholic and a sensible 
Protestant. Could we admit for a moment that these assertions 
were true, we should still deprecate the employment of them 
as an argument in favour of the Roman Catholic petitioris ; it 
lias always appeared to us an unfair and unsatisfactory method of 
advancing their merits; unfair, because it directs our attention 
‘rather to the contingent than the vital properties of the case, and 
.80 far misleading our judgment ; unsatisfactory, because when 
_admitted as a.fact in its full force, so far from setting the question 
-at rest, it ouly removes the «ifficulty one very small step from the 
place where it found it..[t remains only for the opponent. of the 
-measure, who allows the fact, to doubt of the cause ; and though 
the advocate may consider it as, the proof and result of a .perma- 


-nent and radical alteration in. the spirit of the Religion: the ad- 


. Versary.may perhaps as reasonably assert, that in as far as 

-these kingdoms, it is a salujary yet. only temporary change attri- 

_butable to the very regulations which it is ey ae ae 
du this state, as everyone sees, the dispute is very far . 
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settlement; the spirit of Popery, its nature and durability, come 
necessarily under discussion, and so the weary disputants enter 
once more into the very centre of that Land Debuteable, from 
which it was their mtention to have escaped for ever. 

These remarks are thrown out neither supercilionsly, nor un- 
charitably—we feel all the difficulties of the Catholic Question, 
and however we may have made up our own opinions, we can 
feel in perfect good humour with those, who still doubt or ho- 
nestly differ from us. Neither is it our purpose to draw the at- 
tention of our readers in the present article to the general merits 
of the Question. Nothing calls upon us to do so; and it is at 
once so hacknied, and so difficult a subject, that both reader and 
writer may be well spared the discussion. Stull whenever it is 
again argued, we are certain that this topic, as heretofore, will be 
much insisted on; and we therefore propose to examine to what 
extent it is true, that the tenets of Popery have undergone altera- 
tion, or approximated to those notions which the Church of Eng- 
land enjoms her children to beleve and maintain. For ourselves 
however as to the mam question, we protest against being con- 
cluded by the issue of the inquiry—if the Romish Church added 
all the errors of Paganism 20 her own, we can conceive it proper 
to admit her members to all the community of political privileges 
which they claim; if she had purged her creed of every objec- 
tionable doctrine, still we hold that it might be just to deny them. 

In this examination, it will not be necessary to enter to any 
deep theological discussions ; the pomts m dispute between us are 
sufficiently popular, and we have nothing to do with the merits of 
either party. All that is required of us is to examine if certain 
tenets, condemned by our Church, (whether truly or falsely mat- 
ters not to the argument) be still inculcated popularly by the Ro- 
man Catholic Clergy. It must be admitted too, we imagine, on 
all hands, that not only the least offensive, but the most equitable 
mode of considering the Question, will be by examining it with 
reference to countries with which we have no connection, and 
where the religion labours under none of the disadvantages, which 
it has to contend with in these kingdoms. To judge fairly of its 
movements, we must see its limbs in full play and unrestrained. 
For this purpose the little book before us is quite sufficient ; whe- 
ther it be well or il written, whether or not it contain the exact 
and whole creed of the Ministers of the Church, or the enlighiten- 
ed classes of the community, is not important to the present en- 
quiry ; itis enough for us, that it is a book of prayer and exposi- 
tion, published ma cheap (a very cheap) and portable form by an 
Ecclesiastic for general circulation, and that the copies are actu- 
ally dispersed in great numbers among the people. The copy, 
which hes before us, was purchased for a few soldi at Alessandrie, 
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and we were assured by the bookseller, that it was very generally 
used by the Faithful. [t may indeed, in every thing but ‘merit, 
be compared to the Guide to the Altar, and other devotional: 
tracts, which are so important instruments in our system of re+ 
ligious instruction. 

The work is divided into three parts; the first contains instrue- 
tion, and prayers relative to the Service of Confession and Pe. 
nance; the second to the Mass, and the third to the Holy Com- 
munion. It may be worth our while to examine rather minutely 
each of these parts, and we think we shall extract matter from 
each, that may amuse and surprise many of our readers. Not 
that we are about to disclose mysteries ; but the majority of Eng-. 
lishmen are, we believe, in great ignorance as to the practical 
exercises of the Roman Catholic Religion. A very small portion 
of them, comparatively speaking, have the opportunity of witness« 
ing the performance of those rites; and accustomed to the ra- 
tional, the decent, and yet the impressive simplicity of our own 
service, they may well be surprised on becoming acquainted with 
one which insults the reason, without even the pour compensa- 
tion of exalting the fancy, 

Yet we shall be disappointed, if the surprise of our readers 
should be unmixed with more serious and worthy feelings— 
for in truth the contents of this little volume present a melanchol 
confirmation of all that pains the traveller’s eye in passing thro 
the oppressed countty from which it was brought. The pilgrim 
with his cockle shell, the female prostrate at the shrine, the sin 
er purchasing an easy and ineffectual pardon in the confessional 
box, and the aged on their'knees in the highways telling their 
beads, are still every day objects. But that which is more pai 
ful and more general, is the blind ignorance of the lower orders,’ 
avd the heartless indifference of all to every thing but the forms 
and exterior of religious duties. Even these shows and sem- 
blances are performed with a shocking coldness; of the congre- 
gation in a Church on Sunday full one half are usually promena- 
ding in the aisles; and of the other half, the attention is to be 
diverted by the slightest interruption ; the lips indeed continue 
to go, but the head is continually turned round, and this or that 
object regarded, as if the suppliant had nothing to do with the 
prayer he offered. It is impossible not to feel at one time dis- 
gust, pity, and gratitude ; disgust at those who continue to lead 
their lode in so thick a cloud of error, pity for those who 
wander there, and gratitude to the mercy, that has for so many 
centuries dissipated the darkness that once lay equally heavy upon 
us, and visited us with the ever flowing day-spring from on high. 

‘The first thing remarkable in the valume under consideration, ig 
the small quantity and slight nature of the proof adduced to sup- 
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port dogmas on the most difficult and doubted questions. Ina 
work of this sort, deep research or laboured argument, was not to 
be expected, or desired ; but even in the most concise and popu- 
Jar manual, it appears to us that some sufficient grounds should be 
offered for the belief that is inculcated. In the book before us, 
on the contrary, there is scarcely any argument, and very little ci- 
tation to the purpose; at best a single text, sometimes muti- 
lated, and often wrested from its natural application, is offered as 
sufficient to answer all inquiry, and settle all opinions. This isa 
circumstance very important; because it implies certain habits 
very destructive of all religious improvement. If the hearer 1s 
taught to surrender his powers of inquiry, and to bow rather to 
the authority than the arguments of his teacher ; while the teacher 
accustoms himself to be satisfied with the implicit, and not the 
rational assent of his hearer, it is easy to see what must be the 
consequeiice to both. Wherever the human mind wants all sti- 
mulus to the acquisition of farther information, and wherever it is 
deprived of all instruction, (and this, as far as regards religion, is 
precisely the case with a community purely Roman Catholic) 
the same consequence in both cases must uniformly follow; and 
that consequence must be ignorance, and a gradual weakening of 
the intellectual powers. In our zeal, however, for the convic- 
tion of reason, let it not be imputed to us that we trench on the 
province of faith; we feel, and to members. of the Church we 
need not explain, either how distinct are the empires, or how in- 
timate the union of these mighty instruments of holiness. There 
is a beauty, a sublimity, a something of heavenliness in their har- 
mony which no words can aptly convey an idea of—it is only 
when this harmony is unbroken, that our sacrifice is perfect. 

. The book commences with a few remarks on the Office of 
Guardian-Angels, whose existence and ministry are considered 
to be sufliciently proved by the solitary citation of the 1 1th verse 
of the xcth Psalm; unless indeed a reflection of St, Girolamo, 
which follows, may be thought to add any strength to the demon- 
stration. ‘Lhese remarks serve to mtroduce a prayer addressed 
to this invisible companion, and guide ; in which he is implored 
to fulfil that office of illaminating and sanctifying the heart, which 
we usually attribute to the Holy Spirit. ‘There is nothing very 
remarkable in the prayer: it is indeed perfectly impossible to 
distinguish it from any of those addressed to God himself, But 
that which follows to our Saviour, and which is to be used im- 
mediately before confession, contains such a ground of imterces- 
sion, as we really were not prepared for even in this book. ‘The 
common, and perhaps the scriptural notion of the Magdalene, 
was of a repentaut,and indeed pardoned sinner, of one who had 
found mercy from the God of mercy, but who had rendered it 
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doubly necessary by years of public and shameful vice; yet 
“ through her merits” are we taught to pray for the divine fa- 
vour, and what is worse, if worse can well be, we are to 
couple them with the blood of our Saviour. To avoid all impu- 
tation of an ungrounded charge, we quote the whole prayer at 
length—it is besides a fair specimen of the contents of the volume. 


“ Orazione da farsi a Dio benedetto avanti la confessione. 

* QO dolcissimo Gesd, amoroso redentore dell’ anima mia, giac- 
che per vostra mera bonta vi siete compiaciuto di risvegliar il mio 
cuore alla vera peniennts in virtt del vostro preziosissimo sangue, e 
per i meriti della penitente Maddalena umilmente vi prego, che 
vogliate degnarvi di fare, che id pianga amaramente i mici peccati, 
e che possa poi tutti perfettamente spiegarli al mio Confessore, ac- 
cioché dopo l’assoluzione di questi venga a godere gli effetti benigni 
della vostra santissima, e desideratissima grazia. hae" 

“ Prayer to be used to Blessed God before the confession. 

“ O sweetest Jesus, loving Redeemer of my soul, since of thy 
mere goodness thou hast been pleased to awaken my heart to true 
repentance, in virtue of thy most precious blood, and through the 
merits of the penitent Magdalene, I humbly pray thee, that it may 
seem good to thee to make me bitterly lament my sins, and grant 
that atterwards I may perfectly unfold them all to my confessor, te 
the end that after the absolution of them I may come to enjoy the 
benign effects of thy most holy and most longed for favour. Amen’? 


This is followed by a few miscellaneous prayers, the titles of 
some of which are sufficiently curious ; to the frat is prefixed the 
following. _‘ A very devout prayey to be addressed daily to the 
Lord, in which are contained all the acts of virtue necessary for 
every faithful Christian.” If this be comprehensive, that which 
follows, is inviting; aud considering the excellent evidence, on 
which its promises rest, all prudent people will of course learn it 
_ by heart, and commence the use of it without the smallest delay. 


“ Orazione Efficacissimaa Gesu Crocifisso per impetrare buona 
morte, la quale essendo recitata da un servo di Deo ogni volta, che 
passava avaiti all’ immagine d'un Crocifisso, riferisce Cesareo, che 
percid meritasse di andare subitamente al Paradiso, senza toccare le 
pene del Purgatorio, sacondo ch’egli stesso riveld dopo Ja morte al 
suo Superiore.” P, 24, 


Or, (for we should be sorry if an ignorance of Italian should 
deprive a.single reader of the benefit of this important commu- 
nication) A most Efficacious Prayer to Jesus Crucified, in order 
to obtain a good death, which being repeated by a Servaut of God 
every time that he passes before the image of a Crucifix, Cesareo 
relates, that he would on that account be deemed worthy to pass 
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immediately to Paradise without tasting the pains of Purgatory ; 
according as he himself revealed after death to his Superior. 

After the mediatory merits of the Magdalene, and the prayer 
to the Guardian Angel, we cannot be at all surprised at those 
which follow, to the Virgin, to Joseph, or to St. Anthony of Pa- 
doua. This latter personage enjoys a very high, and well-fla- 
voured reputation in Italy; he is ere celebrated in a ludicrous, 
and it must be owned rather an ambiguous manner, as a wonder- 
ful finder of things lost; prodigioso ritrovator delle cose. In 
these degenerate days, and in these despaired of realms, St. An- 
thony's talents would not meet the honor due ;” “ trover” in 
our minds is intimately allied to “ conversion ;” we are not how- 
ever so uncharitable, and will rather suppose that the saint was a 
Bow-street runner, or a white-witch, than one of that sagacious 
fraternity, who, by the annals of the Old Bailey, appear to have 
found the watches or handkerchiefs of half the careless citizens 
of our metropolis. 

Bating the humour all these prayers are in the same style; 


as specimens of composition infinitely simple and sublime. The 
morning prayer to the Virgin begins thus, 


“ Dalle tenebre della notte sorgo a riverirvi col principio de} 
gioruo, o pietosissima Vergine, perché voi siete quella aurora celeste, 
che producendo il vero sole delle grazie ogni influsso benigno a noi 
mortali tramanda. Con /a bella luce degle occhi vostri fugate, vi prego, 
Pombre nojose dé’ miei mancamenti, e risguardate amorosamente la 


poverta dell’ anima mia, che insieme col corpo alla vostra materna 
pietd umilmente raccomando, &c.” P. 27. 


« From the darkness of the night I rise to worship thee with the 
beginning of the day, Oh most merciful Virgin, because thou art 
that heavenly Aurora, who producing the true sun of graces, trans- 
mittest every benign influence to us mortals ; with the beautiful light 
of thine eyes, chase, I pray thee, the noisome shades of my failings, 
and regard lovingly the poverty of my soul, which together with my 
body I humbly recommend to thy maternal pity.” 


With the same freedom from conceit, and the same simple 
energy, the Virgin is to be addressed in the evening. 


_ & Nel mare purpureo della Passione di nostro Signore Gesi 
Cristo, e nel profondissimo abisso della vostra pieta tutti i miei man- 
camenti, e tutte le mie colpe sommergo o beatissima Vergine, &c.”* 
Pp. 28. 


« In the purple sea of the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 


jn the profound abyss of thy mercy I drown, Oh most blessed Vir- 
giv all my failings, and all my faults, &c.”? 


A great variety of prayers but all conceived, and expressed with 
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the same happiness, are addressed through the volume to this 
same personage ; at the conclusion of one of them isa represen- 
tation of Venus and Cupid. The “ cuts” which adorn the 
prayers, are worthy of them ; “ Cythera’s queen, and the blind 
boy,” doves, car, clouds, floating drapery, nakedness, every thing 
in short with classical verity. is this an error of the printers? 

rhaps it is; we hope so, and certainly do not mean to impute 
it as a charge on the editor: but it really is no unmeet emblem 
of the style and taste of Catholic devotion, For even more ob- 
jectionable than the wire-drawn conceits, which we have just 
quoted, is that strange, and indecent union of ideas, that neither 
from similarity in kind, or equality in dignity, should ever meet in 
the same sentence. It is among the amusing sophisms of Corinne 
to account for, and excuse the mixture of Pagan and Christian 
ornaments in St. Peter’s at Rome; much may be plausibly said 
even for that excessive reverence of the sublime and beautiful ia 
the works of art, or for that misguided devotion, whichever it be, 
that has produced this strange effect ; whether it be an instalment 
of the finest statues in the noblest edifice, or a sacrifice of visible 
and material beauty to the invisible dweller of their most cherish- 
ed temple; sit they there as equals, or as captives ; still if the ex- 
amination be not pushed too far, there is nothing in this abso- 
lutely incompatible with right notions of the Deity; but what 
must be the confusion of that man’s mind, who feels no absur- 
dity in coupling the passion of Christ with the pity of the Virgin, 
or the virtue of his Saviour's blood with the merits of the Magda- 

ne. : 

Let us, however, proceed to the second part of this most valua- 
ble compilation; which, our readers will recollect, relates to the 
Office of the Mass. In this the important feature is, we think, 
a belief attempted to be imposed on the mind of the reader, 
different from that entertained by the writer himself. This is a 
very serious charge against the ministers of the Gospel, and we 
would not make it without due consideration ; it is the sober, and 
reluctant conyiction, which arises after a very attentive perusal of 
the pages in question. In all that has gone before, the differences, 
however wide and important, being principally of a speculative 
nature, it is not absolutely impossible, that persons educated and 
informed, may be sincere in their belief of the opinions they pro- 
fess. But we confess in what follows, we want faith or charity 
to believe in this possibility. We will not, however, prejudice 
the judgment of our readers, Jet them determine for themselves 


by the sequel. 

The Mass then, as our readers probably know, is in its exte- 
rior form, made up of a great many motions of the officiating 
Priest, symbolical of different parts of our Lord’s history, oo 
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his entering the garden of Gethsemane to his Ascension; the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, and the preaching of the Gospel by 
the Apustles. In the present work, this whole ceremony is broken 
into thirty-six parts; each of these parts is shortly applied, and a 
prayer added to be said at each. ‘These prayers, however, are 
prefaced with a pretty long exhortation to the constant attend- 
ance on the Mass, aud of this we propose to give a full analysis, 
founding thereon the opinion we have just ventured to express. 
We know not when it was written; the composition and ar- 
rangement savour extremely of the Father Francesco Maria Bat- 
tagha himself; the spwit and the doctrine are more like those of 
his predecessors many centuries ago ; the darkest ages can produce 
nothing more gross; if it be written in good faith, or in bad, 
what a priesthood ; if it be read with attention or deference, what 
a laity. ‘The author, whoever he be, commences with a general 
assertion of the lofty nature of this sacrament, and of the superior 
benefits resulting from it to the faithful attendant over every other 
spiritual instrument of the Church. According to him the souls 
of men by it are nourished with heavenly food, and preserved in 
spiritual life, by it a perpetual sacrifice is offered for our sins; by 
it we are assisted im our perils, and relieved in our wants; and 
while we return thanks for past mercies, we obtain new blessings 
not only for ourselves, but for those dear to us, and not only for 
the living but the dead. It is a sacrifice not ouly propitiatory and 
satisfactory, but impetratory; and its efficacy extends over all the 
earth ; it ascends to the highest heaven, it dives to the lowest 
hell, and reaches to that undiscovered region, where all souls are 
purged of their sins by the bitterest torments. The prayers put 
up by the congregation in union with the Priest during this cere- 
many, have such force, that every thing demanded by them, will 
most assuredly be granted. Indeed S. Girolamo says more ; he 
promises us not only what we ask, but even what we do not. 


“ Absque dubio dat nobis Dominus, quod in Miss4 petimus, et 
quod magis est, spe dat quod non petimus.”” P. 46. 


All this however, immense as to us it may seem, is but mere 
skirmishing, i fact to what follows ; and like most skirmishing, is 
not so much intended to make a serious impression, as to cover 
the ulterior movemeuts, and designs of the main body. ‘The ad- 
vantages offered to constant attendance in this preliminary flou- 
rish, are scarcely gross or tangible enough for minds so qualified, 
as theirs to whom the work 1s principally addressed. An igno- 
rant man, long accustomed, and mdeed only accustomed to a re- 
ligion very formal and ceremonial, where from each rite perform- 
ed, each opws operatum, au individual, and assured benefit is 
asserted to result, demands mutives of a more selfish and calcula- 
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ble nature, than it would be necessary to address to the disciples, 
ofa spiritual or enthusiastic profession. Accordingly we have 
them here ; first it is promised, that the attendance on the Mass 
will be considered as a compensation in some measure for the ca- 
sual rieglect of other rites and ceremonies of the utmost import- 
ance. Nothing, for example, can be more indispensable to 
Catholic salvation, than Confession, and the Sacraments of the 
Eucharist, and Extreme Unction before death. But we arc now 
assured, that he who dies after hearing the Mass, though ‘he shall 
neither lave performed the first, or received the two last, shall 
yet be taken to have done, and received both. . ‘That is to say, as 
our learned judges sometimes by fiction of law after verdict, so 
Gud will here intend that all formalities have been duly perform- 
ed, and the devil shall not be suffered to produce evidence to the 
contrary. Itis St. Augustin, who reports this “ rule of court ;” 
his words are cited : 


“* Qui devoté interest Missx, si illd die contritus moriatur, licet 
actualiter non potuerit recipere Sacramenta, taman recepisse, et 
obtinuisse intelligatur.” 


We presume that thé analogy of the rule would hold,. if the 
party came by his death otherwise than by contrition; and that 
this word is only exempli causd. : 

The next inducement is rather of a more disinterested nature 
at first sight; but this also, after a few doubles, centers in self, 
It is prefaced with a dreadful character of Purgatory; the poor 
defunct (i poveri defunti) there suffer torments more bitter than 
in this world we can see, feel, or conceive. How delightful then 
to be told, that the Mass is the very “ sesame” of this’ horrible 
prison ; at every celebration of it open fly the gates, and anumber 
of happy souls escape to Paradise. 

“ Missi celebrata, says St. Girolamo, plurés anime exeunt 
de Purgatorio; and the commentary is*; non solo saranno dagli 
ardori di quelle fiamme voraci speditamente sottratte, ma fatte li- 
bere dalle stesse molte voleranno a godere |’eterna gloria del Para- 

Supplications therefore for the dead are not to be omitted, says 
a saint, and why? because whatever consolation we affurd to 
them, the same shall we ourselves receive in recompense. 

‘‘ Quantam consolationem defunctis impendimus, tantam vice 
versa recipimus.”’ : 


* They shall not only be speedily withdrawn from the héat 
of those voracious flames, but being freed from the same, many shall 
fly to enjoy the eternal glory of Paradise. 
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Hence it is, (and we pray our reader's attention to this uncom- 
mouly happy specimen of apposite citation) that David the Pro- 
phet in the xlth Psalm*, says, “ Blessed is he that considereth 
the poor and needy, the Lord shall deliver him in the time of 
trouble ;” i.e. in the day of judgment, he shall be delivered by the 
Lord from eternal death. Whether the Psalmist, in penning this 
beautiful exhortation, actually contemplated Masses for the poor 
defunct, Protestants may perhaps take liberty to doubt. But 
nimporte—we are coming toa more choice sentence. If then 
those, who compassionately assist (we are aware of the imperfect 
translation of the word suffragano) the souls of the poor dead, de- 
rive from God in return so great favours and benefits, what pa- | 
nishment shall not those ingrates receive from him, who, refusing 
to pay the legacies of their kinsfolk, whose substances they enjoy, 
not only barbarously deprive them of the assistance due to them 
(i dovuti suffragj) in not causing to be celebrated the masses be- 
queathed by them in their testaments, but even refuse to hear the 
mass for their sakes? 


*« E se da Dio ne riportano tante grazie, e beneficj coloro, che 
pietosamente suffragano le anime de’ poveri defunti, che gastighi 
yon avrannd da Dio queg)’ ingrati, che non pagando i legati de’ suoi 
renti, de quali godono !esostanze, non solo barbaramente li privano 
dovuti suffragj, perché non ne fanno celebrare le messe da lora 
per testamento lasciate, ma nemmeno per loro l'ascoltano ¢. Cos- 
toro, continues our Editor, sono assai pid crudeli degli stessi 
demon}, perché questi tormentano solamente i cattivi, ed i dannati, 
ma quelli addolorano anche i buoni, e gli amici di Dio.” P. 56. 


It is hardly worth while to comment upon certain logical inac- 
curacies of this passage ; but may we be allowed to infer from its 
temper and tenor, that in default of legislative provisions, a kind 
of practical mortmain law is gaining ground in Italy ? 

ut however efficacious are our Masses for the repose of the 
dead, they are exactly one thousand times more beneficial in their 
effects, when offered for ourselves in our life-time. We are now 
coming to the argument of all others, except the baculine, the 
most tangible ; the logic of Cocker. “ More availeth,” saith St, 
Anselm, “ one Mass heard jn life-time, than a thousand said after 
death for the same person; and one Mass exceeds the virtue of 
all other prayers m procuring the remission of sin and punish. 
ment.” And so far from over-stating the matter, we suspect St, 
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They are much more cruel than the devils themselves, 
these torment only the wicked and damned, but those afflict even 
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Anselm's calculation to be a little too moderate ; perhaps, how- 
ever, he was not aware, or did not recollect, or lived im tmes 
anterior to the following important facts, which makes us rate 
the Mass somewhat higher than his calculation. 


“ Molte Sommi Pontifici a’ tesori preziosi di tante grazie, e virtd 
della santa Messa hanno voluto (per darci occasione di frequentare 
con maggior divozione questo santo Esercizio) piamente aggiunger- 
vi anche quelli delle Indulgenze, fra’ quali Urbano IV. Martino V. 
Sisto 1V. Eugenio IV. concedono ducento anni d'indulgenza per 
uno, ed Innocenzo VI. trenta mila a tutti quelli, che celebrano, o di- 
votamente ascoltano la santa Messa, che in tutto sono trenta mila, 
ed ottocento anni d'indulgenza per ogni volta.” 


** Many Pontiffs to the precious treasures of so great graces, and 

owers of the Holy Mass have been pleased, (to give us cause for 
requenting with greater devotion this holy exercise) piously to add 
those also of Indulgences, among whom Urban the 1Vth. Martin the 
Vth. Sextus the IVth. Eugenius the 1Vth. ae 200 years of In- 
dulgence for one attendance, and Innocent the VIth. $0,000 to all 
those who celebrate, or devoutly hear the holy Mass: which in all 
are 30,800 years of indulgence for every time.” 


This is indeed level to the lowest capacity ; the man, who hears 
unceasingly of the horrors of purgatory, attends the Mass, and 
coming home each day scores up a creditor account of 30,800 
years of indulgence in the following items. 


Years. 
To a Mass on Account of Urban IV. 200 
To eeee eee eo eees eons Martin V. 200 
TR codcccbs codkects REIS. 200 


To eeeereeeeeeeereeer Eugenius IV. 200 
To eeeeeeee ©98 e088 Innocent VI, 30,000 








At this rate, one Mass per diem for one year alone, produces, 
if we mistake not, a saving of eleven million two hundred and 
forty-two thousand years of Purgatory. Seriously, is there any 
thing more absurd in the Hindu doctrine of self-operative prayer, 
than the unqualified language of such a passage as that which we 
have just quoted ? 


This spiritual and speculative passage is followed by a string of | 


miraculous interpositions in favour of those, who have diligently 
attended the Mass; this is not the least entertaining part of the 
book ; the miracles are of all sorts, and performed towards all 
classes of people. The first, we have, is on the authority of a 
great man (but to these deponents utterly unknown) Casar Cam. 
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pana, and shews how the fortress of Agra, in Hungary, was inain- 
‘tained inviolate, and 150,000 Turks and Thracians killed before 
the walls, not by the vigorous sallies and hard knocks of the Chris- 
tian garrison, but by the Masses, which by order of a council of 
war they daily attended. Manon é meno raguardevole, but not 
less remarkable, says our compiler, with great truth, is the story 
of Eusebius, Duke of Sardinia, whose capital having been sur- 
-prised in his absence by Eustorgius, Duke of Sicily, was retaken 
.principally by the unexpected assistance of a numerous and well 
appomted (body we can hardly say) of cavalry in white armour ; 
the said cavalry bemg im truth neither more nor less than so many 
happy souls, whom the Masses of Eusebius had freed from pur-. 
gatory, and who had gratefully “ volunteered” from Paradise on 
this “ particlar service.” St. Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence, 
vouches the next story, which is rather well told, of three com- 
panions travelling, who were suddenly overtaken by a thunder- 
storm; two of them in an instant were reduced to ashes, while 
the third heard a voice resounding in the air, which angrily cried 
kill! kill!—the dxmon replied, i cannot kill, for this man hath 
heard this morning verbum caro factum est, the concluding words 
of the Mass. Vicarious Masses are not always, it seems, applied 
‘to the good of departed souls in purgatory; for we have a well 
authenticated story of a poor miner who was buried alive by the 
falling in of the rock. Providentially he was unhurt by the ruins, 
but without food or light,a lingering death seemed his only pros- 
pect. His wife, however, who concluded him dead, was anxious for 
his soul, and contributed a weekly Mass for its benefit, bringing 
always with her as an offering some bread and wine, and a large 
taper. Nothing conld be more suitable to the relief of the poor 
man’s real situation; the taper was lighted, no matter before 
whose picture, or graven image, and .presto, an. invisible hand, 
conveyed it with the good things to the poor man’s prison. In 
this manner a whole year passed away, and the weekly arrival 
never fated except once, when the good lady forgot her Mass, 
and the prisoner was on banyan allowayce with coptinual curfew 
‘for seven days, At the end of a year the mine was re-opened, and 
he and his story came to light, fresh and well conditioned, as an 
antediluvian toad from the centre of a stone. But enough of this 
trifling. 
Such is this precious exhortation, of which we solemnly declare 
_we have given a simple unexaggerated account ; we leave it to 
the reflections of all considerate people, without a needless com- 
ment. It is followed by thirty-six short prayers, to be used by 
devout Christians during as many different operations, which the 
Priest goes through im the celebration of the Mass. We donot 
observe any thing in them, which demands particular notice shyt 
cl 
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their titles are somewhat curious, as they explain the numerous 
and inconsistent parts which the poor priest has to perform in 
this grand pantomime ; sometimes he represents our Saviour, 
sometimes he stands for our Saviour and the Disciples; some- 
times he is Pilate, Herod, the Jews, the Roman Soldiers, Judas 
—any body. But if one person, from the scantiness of the corps 
dramatique, does many parts; so also in some instances, different 
persons or things do the same part; thus our Saviour is repre- 
sented in different places by the Altar itself, by the Cup, by the 
Host—by one moiety of the Host, and finally by that part of it 
which the priest eats. 

The closeness of the symbol too, to the thing intended to be 
expressed, is not a little worth our notice. We take at random 
the 4th, Sth, Gth, and 7th Prayers, which ave thus entitled *. 


“ The Priest kissing the Altar, which represents our Lord Jesus 
Christ when he was betrayed by Judas with a kiss, you shall say 
this, &c. The Priest going to say the Introitus, which represents 
Jesus Christ when he was made prisoner by the Jews, you shall, &c. 
The Priest beginning the Introitus, which represents our Lord Jesus 
Christ led to the heuse of Annas, and buffeted there, you shall, &c. 
The Priest saying the Kyrie Eleisons, which represents our Saviour 
conducted to the house of Caiaphas, where he was denied by St. 
Peter, you shall, &c. But these are not equal to some that follow ; 
uncovering the cup is the stripping him of his raiment; covering it 
again, the crowning him with crowns; the Priest praying for the 
* Living,’ is Christ weighed down by the burden of his cross; and 
the placing the hands upon the cup, is his meeting with St. Veronica 
with her handkerchief+. In the course of the celebration, . the 
Priest washes his fingers twice; the first-time, he intends to repre- 





~ 


“« * Baciando il Sacerdote |’Altare, che rappresenta nostro Sig- 
nor Gesu Cristo, quando con un bacio fu da Giuda tradito, dird la, 
&c. 

“© Andando il Sacerdote per dire l’Introito, che rappresenta Gesu 
Christo, quando fu fatto prigione dagli Ebrei, &c. andando “ going’? 
refers to the circumstance of the Introitus being said by the Priest 

_not standing in front of the table, but at the south end of the pringi- 
pal (the western) side. It may be as well to observe here, that all the 
movements of the Priest are regular, and significant of something. 

‘“‘ Principiahdo il Sacerdote introito, ‘che rappresenta nostro 
Signo? Gesu Cristo condotto, ec schiafieggiato in casa d’ Anna, &c. 

** Dicendo il Sacerdote li Kyric cleison, che rappresenta Gesu 
Cristo condotto in casa di Caifasso, ove fu da S. Pietro negato, &c.”’ 

__ + In an enquiry of this.sort, it should not be forgotten that il 
Santo Sudario, the sacred handkerchief is still preserved in the prin- 
cipal church at Turin, has a costly chapel of black marblededicated 
to it, and performs miracles as copiously and as effectually es ever. 
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sent Pilate washing his hands before the Jews; the second time, the 
anointing of the body of our Saviour by Joseph of Arimathec, as re- 
corded by St. John alone of the Evangelists ; the prayer upon this 
is worthy of our compiler.—Oh most merciful Saviour, who after 
thy death wast pleased that thy body should be anointed (twe give 
this as the most moderate translation of imbalsamato) and wrapped in 
pure linen by Joseph and Nicodemus, grant me grace, that when I 
shall receive in the most holy communion, thy most sacred body, I 
may imbalm it with the spices of devotion, and preserve it with all pu- 
rity for ever within at my heart. Amen.” 

* Salvator mio clementissimo, che dopo morte voleste, che il vos- 
tro corpo fosse imbalsamato, e nella Sindone monda da Gioseffo, e 
Nicodemo rivolto, fatemi grazia, che, quando sarod per ricevere 
nella santissima comunione il vostro sagratissimo corpo, con gli aro- 
mati della divosione lo imbalsami, e con ogni purita lo conservi per 
sew pre dentro almio cuore. Amen.” 


It is time to draw to an end; we have said nothing of many of 
the fundamental points of difference between the Roman and Re- 
formed Church, because no serious Catholic desires his adher- 
ence to the old persuasion in these points to be called in ques- 
tion. It was not necessary, therefore, to press these into the ar= 
gument, but in truth they are supposed or asserted in every page 
of the book. All that King Philip once, or King Ferdinand the 
Beloved now, would have us believe as to the number and nature 
of the sacraments, the intercession of saints and guardian angels, 
the power of the Virgin, suffragatory masses and purgatory, is here 
taught as essential to true Catholic belief. 

‘The argument then, as we put it, is atan end; the same differ- 
ence in faith subsists now as ever between the “ conscientious 
Romanist and sensible Protestant.” Whether, if we are pressed 
with the other branch, which grounds itself on the diminished 
power of Popery, we have any case to stand upon in reply, we 
will leave to all those who possess a map of Europe, and have 
read its history during the last five years. 





Arr. IX. The History of Merchant Taylors’ School, from its 
Foundation to the present ‘lime; in Two Parts. 1. Of its 
Founders, Patrons, Benefactors, and Masters. Il. Of its 
principal Scholars. By the Rev. H. B. Wilson, B.D. 
Second Undermaster, 4to. 1254 pp. Rivingtons. 1814. 


A GOOD.SIZED quarto this, but our review of it may be 
short. It will not be supposed, that, ia a volume containing 
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more than 1250 pages, many of them necessarily abounding 
with notes, we have read every word ; but there is hardly a page, 
the index excepted, which we have not examined with care, and 
have scarcely found a single fact to rectify, a mistake of any 
moment to correct, or a sentiment to controvert, in the whole 
volume. It is precisely such a work as each of our illustrious 
seminaries, not to say every College in either University, should 
be ambitious to produce; but which, if we except Master’s 
History of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, published in 
1758, very few of them have yet produced. 

A concise account of the work will be its best recommenda- 
tion. It consists, as the title intimates, of two parts, each con- 
taining five chapters. In the first part, beginning with the 
foundation of the School by the Worshipful Company of Mer- 
chant-Taylors in 1561, the author deduces the history, in the 
form of annals, to the present time ; alloting to each chapter, as 
nearly as the duration of the successive Masterships, by which 
the narrative is regulated, would allow, the space of about fifty 
years. The chapters of the second part, bounded by the reigns 
of our sovereigns, as the first are by the masters of the school, 
comprise similar positions of time, each of them about half a 
century. This arrangement, as will be seen at once, has two 
advantages ; it is natural, and it is commodious. Chronology is 
the light of all history, biographical as well as civil. That me- 
thod therefore is here pursued, but with the liberty which the 
great writers of antiquity assumed, to defer sometimes, or to 
anticipate, minute circumstances, as the connection of matter or 
of persons may suggest. 

‘The work being necessarily of a miscellaneous nature, to be 
once perused, and consulted often, not only by persons educated 
at Merchant-Taylors, but by all, who, in this inquisitive age, 
are curious to investigate the literary history of the kingdom, to 
facilitate the use of it, there is not only prefixed a circumstantial 
table of the contents of each chapter, but a most copious index 
is subjoined ; each of them, the latter especially, a work of im- 
mense labour, which can only be adequately estimated by those 
‘ harmless drudges,” (to borrow an expression of Dr. Johnson's) 
who, whether in compiling a dictionary or composing an index, 
are contented to toil without fame for the benefit of others. 

The volume is inscribed, in a neat and appropriate dedication, 
‘* to the Master, Warden, and Court of Assistants, of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Merchant-Taylors;" and is embellished 
with six portraits, of so many distinguished ornaments of Mer. 
chant-Taylors’ School, the Archbishops Juxon, Dawes, and 
Boulter; and three of a Townley, ion, and 
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Cherry, which are finely engraved by Thielcke from original 
paintings. 

From. the second part of the work, where many memorable 
transactions, in the ci il, ecclesiastical and military aunals of our 
country, (connected with those great men, educated at Merchant 
Taylors, who sustained a principal part in them,) are sketched 
with an able hand, it were easy to bring forward passages innu- 
merable of commanding interest and importance. But “ anopes 
nos copia fecit.” Variety, though we could not choose amiss, 
makes selection difficult. The worthies also, though here fresh 
‘chaplets adorn their brows, were already, most of them, well 
known to fame. We therefore confine our attention to such 
passages (a few out of many) as exhibit the author himself in 
connection with his subject, and evince the rectitude of his 
judgment, the integrity of his patriotism, the purity of his faith, 
and what is generally apparent, the accuracy and (no mean grace) 
simplicity of his language. 

At the election to St. Jchn’s in 1601, there being two vacan- 
cies, a boy who had been elected the year before, when no 
vacancy happened for him, had a considerable majority in his 
favour; and Matthew Wren, afterwards Bishop of Ely, father 
of the famous Sir Christopher Wren, had the second number 
of votes, but in consequence of a second scrutiny lost his elec- 
tion. . 


** But the disappointment, which he experienced,” says our 
author, “ in thus being dashed from the pinnacle of his hopes, laid 
the foundation of his future greatness.” 


One of the learned men who attended the examination was 
Lancelat Andrews, an incomparable judge and promoter of merit, 
at this time Residentiary of St. Paul's and Master of Pembroke 
Hall, who had himself received his education at Merchant 


‘Taylors’ School. He therefore, 


** Pitying the hardship of Wren's case, took him under his pro- 
tection, and patronized him till his death. 1 will interrupt the 
narrative no longer,” says the historian, “ than while I observe, 
that this interesting occurrence should restrain the immederate de- 
pression of those who miss the election to St. John’s, and be an 
assurance to them, that if they do not fail through their own neg- 
ligence, Providence will open for them other, and, perhaps, fairer 
prospects of advancement.” P. 142. 


The remark is not more just in itself, than it is seasonable in 

a work calculated throughout to animate and direct the hopes 
of youthful aypirants. In the limited circle of our ewn acquaint 
auce we could mention more than one, now removed from the 
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career of mortal honours, who, in middle and later life, looked 
back with gratitude to disappointments, which, though naturally 
painful at the time, proved the very hinge and occasion of sub- 
sequent preferment. 

It is matter of much satisfaction to the historian, as it doubt- 
Jess will be to his readers, that in the Grand Rebellion, 


_ While the headship of almost every other school in the land 
was disposed of by the Presbyterian sequestrators, as best suited 
the views of their party, that Merchant-Taylors was saved to the 
successors of its founders, by the temper and firmness which they 
displayed on the occasion.” P.268. 


And by similar address and management, when James the 
Second, to forward “ his project of establishing Popery and 
making himself absolute,” ‘ set himself above the rights of lawful 
patrons,” and attempted to obtrude upon the Company a master 
S his own choice, they had again “ the happiness to escape.” 

. 387. 

The effect of the restoration on the youthful seminary is well 
described. It 


«¢ Produced a change of scene at school as well as in the realm at 
large. The countenances and manners of the boys were different 
from what they had been. Instead of demurely wearing their hats 
over their eyes, in imitation of the men who had now, for twelve 
miserable years, set the fashion in every thing, they assumed a 
more liberal air and English deportment. The clouds of discontent 
and chagrin at being obliged to stifle and subdue the generous feel- 
ings and buoyant spirits of youth, vanished as soon as they perceived 
those around them looking chearful and gay. Glad of an opportu- 
nity of shaking off the Presbyterian discipline, which ill accorded 
with sports and pastimes, they omitted nothing, whereby they might 
testify their joy at what appeared to them a return of the golden- 
age.” 


We cannot wonder however that this was carried rather too 
far, and that “ for some time, mirth and merriment superseded 
all application to books.” P. 331. 

At the close of the mastership of “ the venerable Criche,” 
who expired in 1759, “ at the honourable age of fourseore,” we 
have the names of some of his pupils: 


“ To whom the present generation have looked up as to fathers, 
friends, and instructors. The greater part of them, after serving 
mankind usefully and honourably in their several professions, have 
long since fallen a prey to the great destroyer. But some few re- 
main, like the last oaks to which the woodman: lays his axe, to shew 
us, by example, what their brethen were. And may they long re- 
main an ornament to the school that trained them, and an honour 
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to the Company that patronized them ; a blessing to their more im- 
mediate connections, and instruments to the last of promoting the 
public weal!” P. 454. 


Mr. Wilson himself was educated under Mr. Bishop, known 


and admired for many of his poetical productions, equally ele- 
gant and original : : 


** Nor was he more respected by the Company than revered by 
the scholars, who still glow with affection for his memory, grate- 
fully recollecting the judgment and ability with which he presided 


over the school, and opened to them the treasures of informa- 
tion.” 


The names of some of these, “ known and dear to science,” 
are given : 


“« After whom, and many others that might be mentioned as 
the pride and boast of Merchant Taylors’, may it be permitted to 
the writer of this work to rank himself, though in the back-ground 
of the piece, in the groupe of grateful pupils, from whose minds, 
neither the follies, nor the pleasures, nor the labours,nor the 
cares of this life, have been able to efface the fond remembrance 
of an instructor whom they loved!” P. 520. 


Mr. Bishop’s successor was Mr. Cherry ; and 


“‘ How far the choice has been justified by experience, the 
flourishing state of the school can bear witness. It need only be 
observed here that he has uniformly inculcated that principle of 
disinterested loyalty, which has in every age been a distinguishing 
characteristic of Merchant Taylors’, P. 521. 


Though we had not the honour of being educated at Merchant 
Taylors, nor have the pleasure of beimg acquainted with any of 
the worthy Masters of the School, we cordially‘say, “ esto per- 
petua!” May it flourish, as the author, towards the close of 
his work, fervently “ hopes and prays,” “ tll all institutions for 
the benefit of mankind merge in that general and grand meliora- 
tion of the human race, which the Christian religion teaches us 
to expect.” P. 1143. 

We rejoice to see a numerous and respectable list of sub- 
scribers to a work, which in the collection of materials required 
indefatigable industry and multifarious research, and in its gene- 
ral form and structure displays much good taste and discrimi- 
nating judgment. It is not a little satisfactory, that, in a work 
of such magnitude, there should be so few mistakes, and none of 
material consequence. Biography is, of all other species of 
writing, the most liable to error both in names and dates. 
Mr. Warton wrote, as Mr, Wilson does, “ cotemporary,” (p. 506. 


1 584.) 
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584.) but notwithstanding this authority, and that also of general 
usage, analogy seems to decide, that it should be “ contemporary,” 
retaining the » before a consonant, and omitting it before a vowel. 
The adverb needs, and the verb of the same family, are often con- 
founded ; according to grammatical strictness in the expression, 
“ Tt need only be observed,” (p. 521.) it is the verb which is used, 
which should consequently be formed like other verbs, and written, 
“Tet needs.”  Scarcely was—the royal vault closed,—than it 
was again opened,” (p. 629.) is an impropriety of expression, 
which, though we have met with it once only in the whole vo- 
lume, it is necessary to mention, as it seems to be a growing 
evil. When we encountered a slight misnomer in the learned 
Walter Moyle, here written “ Mayle,” (p. 996. n. *.) we sup- 
posed it to be merely a typographical error; but as it stands so 
in the index likewise, it is probably an oversight of the author. 
But “ the most learned man in Europe”—generally so acknow- 
ledged, though Mr. Wilson, cautious of extolling his worthies 
too highly, has not called him so—was Dr. Bernard, interred at 
St. John’s College, of which he had been Fellow, with this 
affectionate memento, of his own suggestion a short time before 
his death: “ Habemus cor Bernardi.” (p. 872.) He was pre- 
sented in 1691, by his school-fellow and fellow-collegian, Mews, 
Bishop of Winchester, one of the Eighteen Prelates (unless 
some have escaped our notice) that shed a lustre on the annals of 
Merchant-Taylors, “ to the rich rectory of Brightwell in Berk- 
shire.” (p. 860.) Brightwell has been fortunate in its Rectors ; 
and the venerable Mr. Wintle, lately deceased, though inferior 
certainly to the illustrious Bernard in depth of scjence and multi- 
plicity of languages, strongly resembled him in meekness and 
modesty, in theological erudition and solid judgment. He too, 
like Bernard, now and then, to the last, graced the University 
with his presence ; but Brightwell is not, as our author, follow- 
ing the Biographia, inadvertently says, “ but about nine miles 
from Oxford,” but we believe (for we once visited the sacred 
spot !) by any practicable road, at least twelve or fourteen miles 
distant. . 

We thank Mr. Wilson heartily for the entertainment which 
his book has afforded us. We shall often refer to it, and sin- 
cerely wish it may find a place, as it well deserves, in eve 
public library and every extensive private collection in the 
kingdom. 








Arr. X. Remains of the late John Tweddell, Fellow of 
Trinity-College, Cambridge ; being a Selection of his Letters, 
written from various Parts of the Continent ; together :~ 
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a Republication of his Prolusiones Juveniles, &c.: to which 
is prefixed a brief Biographical Memoir, by the Editor, the 
Rev. Robert Tweddell, A.M.; illustrated with Portraits, 
Picturesque Views, and Maps, 4to. pp. 660. Sl. 3s. 
Mawman. 1815. 

Art. XI_ Letter to the Editor of Edinburgh Review. By 
the Earl of Elgin Third Edition. 2s. 6s. Murray. 1816. 

Art. XII. Postscript to Ditto, Second Edition. 1s 6d. 


WHEN woe first cast our eyes upon this title-page, we en- 
tertained the pleasing hope of seeing a part, if not all, of those 
treasures brought to light, which it was well known the labour 
and ingenuity of the eg ON Tweddell had accumulated 
in his interesting travels. He is universally acknowledged by 
his contemporaries to have been so conversant in the stores 
of autient literature, so patient in his investigations, and so 
accurate in his deductions, that we anticipated a rich feast even 
in the relics of his table. In addition to this, he was an acute 
observer of men and manners, and eminently endowed by nature 
with all those graces, both of body and mind, which conciliate 
the favour aud secure the esteem of society. Mr. 'Tweddell was 
as amply qualified as he was nobly inclined to contribute to the 
gratification and improvement of his countrymen, not less by 
his observations on the laws, manners, and customs of modern 
Europe, than by his researches into the antiquities and monuments 
of those nations which, from early associztions, we are accuse 
tomed to revere with a kind of filial piety. We must confess, 
however, that we found our expectations cruclly disappointed, 
for instead of reaping a luxuriant harvest, it appears that we 
must rest contented with a few gleanings from his private corres- 
pondence, and a tedious detail of those transactions which 
were entered into with a view of recovering his invaluable me- 
moranda. In this expression of our disappointment, Jet uot 
the Reverend Editor of the present volume suppose that we at- 
tach any blame to him: on the contrary, he is entitled to no 
small share of the public gratitude for, his zealous, though un- 
successful, endeavours to rescue from oblivion the materials of 
his brother’s fame, and above all, for enabling us, by means of 
his correspondence, to follow the steps of this amiable and ac- 
complished scholar, from the time he left bis native shores patil 
he mingled his dust with the departed heroes of antient Greece. 
Highly gratifying, however, must these letters prove to those con- 
temporaries of the author, who enjoyed his friendly converse in 
the academic groves of Alma Mater, and watched those opeu- 
ing buds of genius which the cold hand of fate has prevented 
from arriving at maturity. If the pure flame of affection still 
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burns brightly in their breasts, if, consciqus as they must have 


been, that the powers of ‘T'weddell’s mind were never suffered | 


to languish in apathy and indolence, they have cherished a hope 
that his memory would be rescued from undeserved oblivion, and 
posterity receive the invaluable legacy he had bequeathed to 
them, they, like ourselves, must experience a mournful satisfac- 
- tion in the perusal of these documents, which serve to shew us 
the extent of our loss in the disappearance of his more impor- 
tant papers and journals. 

This disappearance the editor endeavours to account for in an 


Appendix, which contains a relation of his unsuccessful efforts’ 


to bring them to light, and involves so deeply the character of 
a noble Lord, (universally noted for his love of the fine arts,) 
that he has thought proper to defend his character in two pam- 
phlets, addressed to the Conductor of an eminent Literary Jour- 
nal, who, overstepping the limits of his province, had assumed 
the rites of magisterial authority and convicted the noble Lord, 
upon ex-parte evidence, in a most heinous moral delinquency. 
How far this extra-judicial interference was called for, we shall 
not pretend to determine: there certainly are many cases in 
which every voice may fairly raise itself in defence of injured 
innocence, or in the execration of abandoned profligacy; when 
the literary censor ought to hold the mirror up to vice, and 
stigmatize moral turpitude with as much zeal as he corrects the 
errors of a depraved style or a prurient imagination : and fre- 
quently the pen of the critic will reach offenders who are secure 
against the rod of the civil magistrate; but this extra-judicial 
authority ought to be used with the greatest caution, and only 
in cases where the proofs of guilt are manifest, and the danger 
to society great; and above all especial care must be taken lest 
this self-appointed judge unawares lend himself to a party, and 
decide upon the supposed guilt of an individual before he 
has had time or opportunity to bring forward testimony in his 
favour. : 

Such being our sentiments, we shall notice briefly the sub- 
stance of the editor’s accusation agamst the noble Lord, and his 
lordship’s reply, rather with a view, to satisty the curiosity of 
our readers than to direct their judgment: as we think it will 
be more generally interesting to examine minutely the remains 
of a scholar who acquired so great a share of praise and esteem 
from his contemporaries, that every relic which may be handed 


down to them concerning him, will be treasured as the memo-’ 


rial of a long-lost friend, and regarded with a kind of pious ve- 


neration, 
The dedication of this volume is addressed to the Governor 
and Court of Assistants of the Levant Company, to — the 
tor 
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editor professes himself much indebted for their assistance in 
his researches after the lost property, to which we have alluded. 
We next meet with a biographical memoir of his lamented brother, 
in which, without parade or ostentation, the leading incidents of 
his short career are detailed, and many honourable testimonies 
produced to his amiable disposition and extraordinary talents. 
Among these the foremost in iwterest are two charming copies 
of Latin heudecasyllables, by his friend and contemporary Mr. 
Abraham Moore, of King’s College, who, with equal elegance 
and fidelity has subjoined to each a translation in ‘English verse. 
Dr. Pary’s Letter to Mr. Losk shews how highly Tweddell was 
esteemed in his life, and lamented in his death by that profound 
and distinguished scholar. We ought not to omit that this part 
of the work is adorned with a very accurate and beautiful re- 
presentation of the Temple of Theseus, in which the mortal re- 
mains of our lamented traveller are deposited. We would quote 
the inscription engraved on his tomb, if we thought that one leaf 
need be added to the well-earned laurels of the amiable and ac- 
complished scholar, from whose pen it proceeded. We shall 
present our readers with a copy of the Epitaph, supplied by the 
courtesy of Lord Elgin, having been favoured with it by one of 
our friends who has lately returned from Athens. 


“6 8. 8 & 
IOHANNIS. TVVEDDELLII. ANGLI 
IN. PROVINCIA. NORTVMBRIA. NATI. 
CANTABRIGIX. LITERIS. IMBVTI. 
ConveGil. TRINITATIS. soctl. 
OMNESQ. GRAPVS. ACADEMICOS. SVPERGRESSI. 
Qvt. 

DVM. ESSET. IN. ITINERE. PER. GRECIAM. 
ATHENIS, FINEM. VIVENDI. FECIT. 
vill. KAL. SEXTIL. ANN. ClIcloccic. 

TOMAS, DE. ELGINO. COMES. 
AMICO. OPTIMO. OPTIMEQ. MERITO. 
M. C. F.C. 

QVISQVIS. HAC. TRANSIS, 
SIVE. PEREGRINVS. SIVE. HOSPES. 
TVVEDDELLIVM. INSALVTATVM. 
NE. PRAETERI,”” 


Mr. Walpole’s Greek inscription was engraved and patronized 
by Mons. Fauvel; and the Latin one, just quoted, by Lusieri, 
Lord Elgin’s great ally in the work of spoliation. A curious 
account of the nvalry of these two modern demagogues of 
Athens, even in so trifling a circumstance as the engraving an 
epitaph on a tombstone, is given in a letter to Mr. Walpole by 
an anonymous author, in whom we recognize one of the most 
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intelligent, indefatigable, and inquisitive travellers whom this 


country has to boast of. It is much to be wished that this _ 


gentleman, whose stock of materials must be as valuable as it is 
extensive, may be induced to gratify the curiosity and augment 
the information of his countrymen, by publishing the result of 
his observations upon the various countries which he has had 
the courage and good fortune to explore. If his own inclination 
be not wanting, he is in possession of every other requisite for 
the amusement and instruction of the public. After presentin 

our readers with what we conceive to be a very faithful and wel 

drawn character of his highly-valued brother, by the editor, we 
shall proceed to make some remarks upon the correspondence, 
which forms the chief bulk of the present volume. 


“ Mr. Tweddell in his person was of the middle stature, of a 
handsome and well-proportioned figure. His eye was remarkably 
soft and intelligent. The profile or frontispiece to the volume 

ives a correct and lively representation of the original: though it 
is not in the power of any outline to shadow out the fine expression 
of his animated and interesting countenance. His address was 
olished, affable, and prepossessing in a high degree ; and there was 
in his whole appearance an air of dignified benevolence, which 
pourtrayed at once the suavity of his nature and the independence 
of his mind. In conversation he had a talent so peculiarly his own, 
as to form a very distinguishing feature of his character. A 
chastised and ingenious wit which could seize on an incident 
in the happiest manner—a lively fancy which could clothe the 
choicest ideas in the best language—these, supported by large 
acquaintance with men and books, together with the farther 
advantages of a melodious voice and a playfulness of manner 
singularly sweet and engaging, rendered him the delight of every 
company: his power of attracting wotmirs was indeed re- 
markable: and in securing them he was equally happy. Accom- 
plished and admired as he was, his modesty was conspicuous, and 
his whole deportment devoid of affectation or pretension. Qua- 
lified eminently to shine in society and actually sharing its ap- 
plause, he found his: chief cnjoyment in the retired circle of select 
friends ; in whose literary leisure, and in the amenities of female 
converse, which for him had the highest charms, he sought the 

urest and the most refined recreation. Of the purity of Mr. 

weddell’s principles, and the honourable independence of his 
character—of his elevated integrity, his love of truth, his generous, 
noble, and affectionate spirit, the Editor might with justice say 
much; but the traces we « proofs of these, dispersed throughout the 
annexed Correspondence, he cheerfully leaves to the notice and 
sympathy of the intelligent reader.” P. 21. 


~ Before, however, we notice the correspondence itself, we 
ought to observe that the editor apologizes for the — 
oO 
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of so many private letters, which evidently were never intended. 
to meet the public eye. 


“ The candid reader will not fail to recollect, that the following 
letters were not meant for the public eye ; that they were generally 
written in the greatest haste, and under circumstances the most 
unfavourable. Even had Mr. Tweddell allowed himself leisure for 
more full and elaborate compositions, it would have been hazardous 
to transmit important or particular intelligence, while the disturbed 
state of the continent prevented both facility and safety of commu- 
nication. The author therefore contented himself with a corres- 
pondence general in its nature, and coiloquial in its style ; carefully 
and laboriously storing up in his journals the result of every day’s 
research and information.” P. 20. 


Upon the whole, though some letters in the collection, and 
parts of others, would have been perhaps judiciously omitted, 
we recollect few instances of a private correspondence, written 
without the least view to publication, which will bear a severer 
scrutiny, either in point of good sense, elegant taste, or ho- 
nouruble sentiments. Full of candour and discrimination, Twed- 
dell pourtrays with great spirit the manners and customs, and 
characters of the different nations he visited, imbued with classic 
lore, and blessed with a fine imagination, he paints im glowing 
colours the magnificent scenery of nature in her wildest regions, 
and throws a double interest over the deserted relics of antient 
art; educated in the strict principles of morality and religion, by 
the most excellent of parents, he repays their care and solicitude 
by the strong and vivid sentiments of attachment no 
throughout his whole correspondence, which is undefiled by 
single sentence of a licentious tendency. Unfortunately, Be 
like his, of the highest class and of the finest sensibility, as they 
are susceptible of the most enthusiastic affection, when they 
meet with congenial virtues in the other sex, so are they liable 
to proportional depression if the keen breath of misfortune blast 
then early hopes. ‘Toa calamity of this kind, which he met 
with before his departure from England, and to which he not 
unfrequently alludes, ts to be ascribed the despondency which 
pervades many of his letters. At times the pleasures of society 
lost their relish for him, and the aspirmgs of ambition were ex- 
tinct ; his excellent principles alone and his sense of duty de- 
termined him to persevere in the pursuit of useful knowledge, 
to mix in the circles of society, and dedicate his talents to 
the service of mankind. In this point of view, assiduity became 
to him not only a duty but a source of happiness ; he laboured 
to improve his talents and turn to account every opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge, he so regulated his diversions and 
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amusements, that even by recreation he refreshed his own strength 
and encreased the satisfaction of others, he armed himself with 
cheerfulness against the disappointments and vexations to which 
a traveller is constantly subject ; he so resisted the temptations 
of luxury and vice, as to acquire the esteem of the good and vir- 
tuous wheresoever he went; in short, he beheld virtue and uti- 
lity in the most attractive light, and engaged in their cause all 
the energies of his soul. In one place, giving his mother an 
account of his occupations, “ you see,” he observes, “ that my 
time is fully employed, and I hope very profitably; the surest 
promise of its continuing to be so is, that I am never comfort- 
able when it is not. 

We shall now follow him through the several stages of his in- 
teresting tour until death untimely arrested his progress and de- 
prived society of one of its most promising ornaments. His 
‘first five letters are dated from Hamburg, where he arrived 
October 5th, 1795. Here he remained three months, in order 
to acquire a knowledge in some of the continental languages, a 
thing too much neglected by many of our English youth, who, 
as soon as they set foot upon a foreign shore, and feel them- 
selves free from the restraint of tutors and guardians, and the in- 
spection of those whose presence is always some check upon 
‘heir conduct, pick up just as many phrases of French, Ger- 
man, or Italian as will suffice to abuse a postmaster or assail 
the virtue of a chambermaid, and then by the help of an ac- 
complished valet they scour the continent m search of pleasure 
aud vice, read now and then a gazette in a coffee-house, and 
call it studying the policy of a government; buy a few modern 
antiques, and call it patronizing the fine arts; run to see some 
remains of antient magnificence while the horses are changed, 
and fancy themselves complete antiquarians. ‘Thus are the man- 
ners and customs of the continent learnt in brothels and. taverns, 
and they then return home, ignorant of other countries, and de- 
spising their own; degraded m moral principle, and without the 
acquisition of a single particle of useful knowledge. Let these 
young gentlemen read the correspondence of 'T weddell and blush, 
if the power to blush still remains. 

Mr. Tweddell occupied also his time at Hamburg in forming 
the best connexions, and frequenting the most polished society, 
Whence he not oily received immediate instruction and gratifica- 
tion, but procured introductions which proved a source of infi- 
hite advantage to him in his subsequent travels. His curiosit 
was here gratified by an acquaintance with the illustrious Klop- 
stock, the Milton of Germany, with the republican General 
Dumourier, the Comte de Rivard, the Abbé de Montesquieu, 
Madame de Genlis, and many other personages who had played 
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considerable parts on the great theatre of life: nor did his 
fashionable engagements cause him to neglect to acquire a 
knowledge of the trade and commerce of this once-flourishing 
emporium of the north, or to seek the society of its most emi- 
nent merchants, to whom he had been strongly recommended 
by our celebrated countryman Matthew Boulton, of Birmingham. 
In the third letter to his mother, he observes that he has just 
commenced anew with a French master, and letter the fourth, ad- 
dressed to his friend Mr. Digby is conposed in that elegant lan- 
guage, of which we shall extract a specimen, as well to shew 
our readers the rapid progress he made in his acquirements, as 
that 1 contains a most Interesting account of a personage who 
has lately been much the subject of conversation, and whose 
subsequent conduct bas not belied the promise of his early 
years. 


« J'ai recu les details suivants de ce qui est arrivé au jeune Duc 
D’Orleans. ls peuvent vous interesser. Ils m’ont été com- 
muniqués par une personne qui est trop étroitement lite avec hn 
pour étre trompée elle-méime, et qui est trop bonne & trop sincere, 
pour qu’elle sache tromper les autres. Aussi vous pouvez compter 
sur la vérité du récit. Lorsqn’ apres avoir éprouré un decret d’arres- 
tation, le jeune Duc D’O. se decida A passer hors de France, ce ne 
fut jamais avec intention de porter les armes contre sa patrie ; et 
meme lorsque |l’Archduc Charles, lui offrit d’entrer au service 
de Empereur avec les honneurs dis a son rang, le grade, et les 
appointemens de lieutenant-général, il s’y refusa, ne resta & Mons 
que le tems d’avoir un passeport (environ 24 heures), et partit pour 
Ja Suisse avec A peu pros cent louis, qui etoit tout ce qu’il posse- 
doit. Des qu’il fut arrive en Suisse les aristocrates l’y persecute- 
rent; sachant aussi que RonesprerRe vouloit rendre sa famille 
responsable de son émigration, il resolut de disparditre si parfaite- 
ment, qu’on put croire en France, qu’il n’existoit plus. I] se retira 
done dans les montagnes les plus elevés de la Suisse. N’osant 
point aller dans les endroits frequentés par les curieux, il a fait un 
voyage d’autant plus interressant, qu’il avoit necessairement pour 
but les hieux les moins connus. Comme i! avoit laissé & sa sceur 
le peu d’argent qui lui restoit, c’est au milieu des plus grandes pri- 
vations qu’!l A passé quatre mois. Les grand jours, les jours des 
fates, i] depensoit 30 sols pour son gite, sa nourriture, et celle 
d'un ancien valet, qui n’avoit point voulu le quitter. Celui ne 
possedant plus qu’an louis, i] fut oblige de se separer de ce dernier 
serviteur, de cette derniere consolation: et ayant appris qu’il 
vaquoit une place de professeur de geométrie, dans un college des 
Grisons, i] fut s*y presenter. I] y resta six mois, sans que personne 
sut qui il etoit, se faisant si bien chérir par les ecoliers, respecter par 
Jes maitres, qu’un des Messrs. Dz Sats, qui l’avoit persecuté comme 
Duc D’O. frappe de la sagesse et du merite du jeune professeur, lui 
fit proposer d’étre précepteur de ses enfans. Le jeune Duc D’O. 
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**y refusa, resta dans son collige 4 montrer Ia géométrie en alle- 
mand, et ce ne fut qu’ apres la mort de Robespierre, que ne craig- 
nant plus pour sa mére et ses ftéres, il sortit de sa retraite, reclama 
l'attachement de quelques amis, et depuis il a toujours vegu dans 
une petite ville de Suisse avec la méme simplicité, et aussi incoru. 
Dans ce moment il est decidé a aller dans |’ Amerique Septentrio- 
nale jouir de la liberté pour laquelle il a tant souffert. C’est 1A, 
c’est au milieu des foréts, qu’il achevera une éducation que le 
malheur a si bien commencé. Je ne doute point qu'il n'y deploie 
encore ce courage simple et grand, qui l'a toujours rendu superieur 
a le bonne et 4 la mauvaise fortune. C’est avec la méme pureté 
des meeurs, la méme grandeur d’ame, qu’on la vu, Prince a 16 
ans sans orgueil; Général d'armée 4 17, raillant trois fois les 
troupes A Gemappe; professeur de géométrie A 20, comme s'il eut 
consacré de longues années 4 l'etude des sciences; et partout, dans 
toutes les circonstances, comme s'il fut né pour l'etat qu'il remplis- 
soit. Enfin, je ne puis mieux peindre la force et en ménie tems 
le modération de son caractére, qu’en vous donnant copie dune 
lettre, qu’il écrivoit l'autre jour A un Americain qui lui avoit pro- 
pose des terres incultes A defricher; ‘ Je suis tres disposé a tra- 
vailler pour m’acquerir |’ independence; le malheur m’a frappé, 
mais, graces 4 Dieu, ne m’a pas abattu, trop heureux dans mes re- 
vers, que ma jeunesse m’ait empéche de contracter des habitudes 
dificiles 4 rompre, et que la fortune m’ait été 6té avant que j'ai pu 
en user ni en abuser.” Dites-moi, qu'en pensez vous.” P. 41, 


The date of his first letter from Berlin is January @3d, 1796. 
He was now in the midst of the Carnival, the noise and bustle 
of which seems not to have well suited the state of his mind; 
the Court, however, at this time was particularly attractive, and 
his reception from the chief members of it was extremely flat- 
tering. We shall extract his character of the Prince Royal, 
now Frederick William the Third, and an anecdote of his beau- 
tiful and accomplished consort, the unfortunate victim of Buo- 
naparte’s brutality, and the never-ceasing regret of her affection- 
ate husband. 


es 


*“ IT have been at court almost every other day since I came 
here, and have been at two or three suppers at the king’s and the 
prince royal’s. With the latter I have had several long conversa- 
tions. He is not extremely popular: they find him here too grave 
and unbending. He appears to me, however, to have a character, 
and to think for himself. He is a passionate admirer of the late 
kiny, but no zealot of the present ministers—at least it is supposed 
80 (for he does not avow it). He thinks that the military, which 
composes the great strength of this government, has too 
much slighted ; and that, by a neglect of the finances, which are 
not at present ably conducted, trouble may be occasioned to the 
state upon his succession.” P. 54. 

“* Royalty 
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** Royalty has been extremely civil to me. Last Sunday night 
at the queen’s one of the princes engaged the lady whom I meant 
to have danced with: at that time almost every other lady was 
engaged, and I was for a moment without a partner. ‘fhe Princess 
Royal asked me why I did not dance, and upon telling her the 
circumstance, asked me to dance with her. You see to what ho- 
nours a traveller may advance! She is really a charming woman, 
much the handsomest in Berlin.’’ P. 60. 


For the benefit of Monmouth-street, we must not omit a note 
of profound erudition by the learned editor, which occurs p. 51, 
and is introduced in the plenitude of information, as a commen- 
tary upon a suit of English uniform. 


“* Lappel is called in French revers ; being merely the revers- 
ing or turning back of the front lining: facing seems to be the 
proper equivalent in English ; /appe/ applying more specifically to 
the cut or outline than to any difference of colour.’? P. 51. 


This is really forcing knowledge down our throats. Britan- 
nicus, and Grangzus, and Heinstus, and all the Scaligers, vanish 
into nothing, and even gentle Lubin hides his diminished head. 
Neither must we forget our grateful acknowledgments for the 
information so kindly communicated, that by Carnival is meant 
the season of ftlesh-diet. In serious justice, however, we ought 
to remark that, with these and a few other exceptions, the value 
of the volume is much encreased by the notes, especially the 
biographical ones, which the editor has liberally interspersed 
through it. 

From Berlin we trace our traveller to Dresden and Vienna ; 
at this latter place his residence was rendered particularly de- 
lightful to him, by a most familiar intercourse with the amiable 
families of the Marshal Prince de Ligne and of the Duke de 
Polignac ; to the Duke he seems to have attached himself by the 
strongest ties of friendship ; he appears, indeed, to have taken the 
utmost advantage of the strange and awful times, during which he 
resided on the Continent, when the French Revolution, confound- 
ing all classes of society, and sparing none, had driven from the 
bosom of their country many of the most distinguished and affluent 
families and individuals, and reduced them to a state of compara- 
tive degradation. Under these circumstances, many were found 
who rose superior to their adverse fortune, and proved by the 
energy of their minds and the dignity of their principles, that the 
lustre of true nobility is not so easily extinguished. Among 
these bright examples, none shine with greater lustre than the 
families of Polignac and De Guiche, and no part of Tweddell’s 
correspondence will be read with greater pleasure and interest 

than 
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than his description of their characters, and of the hours he past 
in their society. 


«« The greatest treasure to me was the society of the Polignacs, 
with whom I dined always three or four times a week, and spent 
the whole day. It is truly a rare thing to see women who have 
-lived so much in the great world, and on its pinnacle, and who 
while they appeared made only for that, so highly possessed of 


ever — which gives a charm and a relish to private life. The . 


Duchesse de Guiche and the Comtesse de Polignac are among the 
few women whom I could live with for ever; with every grace of 
person and manners they unite more solid accomplishments ; and 
so attached to each other, not a sentiment of rivalry ever entering 
into the imagination of either, I shall see them once more in pass- 
ing to the Crimea, and«then, perhaps, never more; this is, I 
assure you, a serious regret.” P, 147, 


We cannot forbear quoting the first paragraph of the 12th 
letter in this collection, written to his mother on the anniversary 
of her birth-day, as it thoroughly shews the state of his mind at 
this period, as well as the excellence of his heart and the sound- 
ness of his principles. 


“« This is a day which I do not recollect ever to have let pass 
without commemorating by the expression of my sincere duty and 
affection. I am still less likely to omit that welcome office at this 
moment, whien rendered naturally more thoughtful by the acces- 
sion of time, and sobered by a disappointment, the effects of which 
will never be effaced, I am better enabled to estimate the value of 
so great a blessing as that of the most affectionate friend in the 
person of the kindest parent. At this moment, when both plea- 
sure and pain are to me of a very temperate cast, and sometimes 
approaching almost to indifference ; when I am no longer a prey 
to very piercing sorrow, nor capable of being acted upon by the 
delirious follies of an earlier age, from which [ dare not say that I 
have quite been free ; I find that my attachments become concen- 
trated by degrees, and that I prize more highly those which are 
most deserving. Certainly, therefore, I have every reason to 
look at my own family with comfort and with consolation, with 
gratitude for their goodness, and with hope to convince every 
branch of it, one day or other, that the sense which I retain of it 
is accurate and just. You, my dear mother, will easily believe the 
sincerity of that homage which I render to your early cares of my 
infancy, and your continued protection and kindness to my youth. 
I hope that you will long enjoy a portion of health and other hu- 
man blessings, sufficient to make it desirable that you should stay 
among us, for our and your own happiness; deferring to reap, so 
long as it may please Providence to spare you, that reward which 
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awaits your many and great virtues elsewhere. This wish comes 
from my heart: it is expressed only because it is felt.” P. 75. 


The insertion of this admirable woman's answer required no 
apology from the editor : did the limits of our work permit, we 
could gladly lay the whole of it before our readers, as a fine 
specitnen of genuine feeling, true philosophy, and christian re- 
signation. 

On the 15th of June, Tweddell left Vienna, and proceeded 
by way of Saltzburg and Munich, entering Switzerland in the 
canton of Zurich. It appears that he made a more extensive 
and accurate investigation of this interesting country than any 
other English traveller had done, and the loss of his journals re- 
lating to this part of his tour isa subject of the greatest regret. The 
fatigue, however, which he suffered in these Alpine excursions, 
brought on a complaint in bis breast, from which he never tho- 
roughly recovered; he informs his sister, that in each of the 
cantons through which he passed, he left nothing unseen behind 
him; that he travelled where neither carriage nor horse could 
have followed his route, and that his course was considered by 
the best informed people of the country as the most complete 
that ever had been pursued : in one place he observes, “ where- 
ever I go, I always wait upon the men of information most ce- 
lebrated in the place.” ‘This we apprehend is the true method 
of profiting by foreign travel: accordingly this excursion pro- 
cured him the acquaintance of the learned and amiable Professor 
Wyttenbach, the humane Mr. Fellenburg, the patriotic Count 
Rumford, &c. and introduced bim to the society of the ex-mi- 
nister Necker, and his accomplished daughter Madame de Steel, 
was their guest for nearly a fortnight, during which time he 
contributed so much to the amusement of Necker in his retire- 
ment, that Madame de Stael observed, she had never seen her 
father for many years so interested and abstracted from his own 
thoughts. Our traveller, whilst he was resident in Switzerland, 
had full opportunity for investigating the character and deploring 
the effect produced by the multitude of French agents, who at 
this time were busily employed in disseminating the baneful 
principles of the Revolution, and poisoning the sources of mora- 
lity, religion, and legal government. Hence we may trace the 
reason of his altered tone and subdued sentiments with regard to 
the conduct of the Gallican revolutionists. His mind, now en- 
lightened by experience and matured by reflection, easily saw 
through the views of a set of men, who aimed at the subversion 
of all civil order and social nghts, for the gratification of their 
own evil passions aud the satisfaction of their base and infuriated 
ambition. From Switzerland he returned to Vienna, from whence 

we 
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we have but one letter during this his second sojourn in that city, 
We next hear of him (January 8, 1797) in the Ukraine, af 
Tulezyn, a chateau belonging to the Countess Potozka, about 
half an hour’s drive fram the residence of his friend the Duke 
de Polignac. The Countess liad here a very princely establish. 
ment, about 150 persons daily in family ; a wing of the palace 
was occupied by Marshal Suvarrow and a great number of his 
officers. During a visit which Tweddell was one day making to 
the Duke de Polignac, this nobleman received a letter from the 
late Emperor Paul of Russia, couched in the following terms. 


** T have this day made a grant to the Duke of Polignac of am 
estate in Lithuania, containing a thousand peasants; and [I have 
the pleasure of signifying it to him with my own hand. (Signed) 
PAUL.’”’ P, 133. . 


We quote the following passage in his second letter from the 
Ukraine, as it is interesting, both from the character which he 
draws of Suvarrow as well as of the Emperor Paul, and his 
prognostications of the fatal event which so soon followed his 
predictions. 


“* At present we are reduced to about sixteen persons, and our 
society is somewhat select and pleasant. Among these is the Mar- 
shal Suvarrow, the hero of Ismiel. He is a most extraordinary 
character. He dines erry morning about nine o’clock. He 
sleeps almost naked. He affects a perfect indifference to heat and 
cold, and quits his chamber, which approaches to suffocation, in 
order to review his troops, in a thin linen jacket, while the thers 
mometer of Réamur is at 10 degrees below freezing. His manners 
correspond with his humours. I dined with him this morning, or 
rather witnessed his dinner; he cried to me across the table, 
‘ Tweddell !? (he generally addressed by the surname, without 
addition) ‘ the French have taken Portsmouth. I have just received 
a courier from England. The King is in the Tower ; and Sheridan 
Protector.’ A great deal of this whimsical manner is affected. He 
finds that it suits his troops and the people he has to deal with. [ 
asked him, if after the massacre at Ismaél, he was perfectly satis- 
fied with the conduct of the day? He said, he went home and 
wept in his tent. The Russian soldiers are inhuman beyond con- 
ception. The Marshal has given in his resignation, and has writ- 
ten a very imprudent letter to the Emperor. The answer is ars 
rived to night; but the result is yet secret. The reforms which 
the new Emperor is introducing in this empire, are, I fear, some- 
what precipitate. I wish he may succeed in all his undertakin 
for they are wisely aimed; but I have fears. Above 1500 officers 
have given in their resignation, the Emperor's edicts all militating 
against plunder, the hopes of which are the motive of entering 
into his service. I think are will be some great event soon | 
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pe Bunion ire. I dare not more; but I fear it. The 
peror at the head of his guards, the other day, drew his swo 
and said, that he drew it once for all against all peculation and 
injustice; and that as soon as he departed in any shape from his 
own principles of equity, he cared not if any one did as mich for 
him. It is not wise for Emperors to talk in this way in these 
times, particularly before Russians. The officers are ***** 
*#eeee? in general. The E efitreated the Emperor the 
other day to proceed more deliberately ; he replied, that he was 
determined to perish or to introduce a spirit of justice and order 
in his dominions. If that be the alternative, .......... b eweweede 
Every part of Paul's conduct is firm and bold, but he has under- 
taken a fearful task.” P.135. 


By the way, we cannot help remarking the great simnilarity in 
Tweddell’s portrait of the Russian character with that of one of — 
the most enlightened travellers of the present day, whose opi- 
nions have been in some instances rejected by bigotry and at- 
tacked by impertinence. For our own parts, we have the best 
reasons for believing that slavery and oppresston, united with a 
semi-barbarity, have not failed to produce in Russia the same 
effects which they have ever produced in all ages and in 
ail countries ; let us hope that ‘the far-fanted nmagnanmnity (as 
it is called) of the present Emperor, will now find within his 
own realms a proper object for its exercise, and that he will not 
have visited the land where liberty has fixed her throne, without 
imbibing some portion of that divine influence, which brings to 
perfection the noblest qualities of tle mind, which would soften 
even the rigour of climate, and make Siberian snows preferable 
to the luxurious gardens of the East. 

From Tulczyn he pursued the road to Moscow: let us take 
the account of his journey aud the Russian character in his own 
words. 


“ From Tulezyn hither, I was eighteen days and fifteen nights 
upon the road. Sucha road! The roads of Brunswick and Wol- 
fenbiittel are bowling-greens in comparison. I was overturned 
twice, and broke three axle-trees, Of all the scoundrels I have 
yet seen the first is a Russian peasant. I had the satisfaction of 
putting those into prison at Toula, who, after overturning my car- 
riage, refused to assist to lift it up again. Mr. De Riviere, my- 

, and our servants, after many fruitless efforts, at length suc- 
ceeded ; and were then obliged to drive the horses ourselves to the 
end of the station, about miles. As soon asI arrived at 
Toula, I addressed myself to the Governor, who, by a wide devi- 
ation from the principles of Russian humanity, had the justice to 
afford us redress. In short, if we had not been well armed with 
sabres and pistols, we should never have arrived at all. Werel 
to recount to you one half of the difficulties we canes 
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the roads, the rivers, the boats, the snow, the ice, and the pea« 
sants, I should seem to be travelling again over the same ground, 
and I am content with one experience.” P. 139. 


He was present at the coronation of Paul, whose character 
aud deportment are sketched with great spirit in a letter to his 
friend Mr. Bigge. Here he became acquainted with the uiifor. 
tunate Stanislaus, the deposed King of Polaad, whom he thus 
notices. 


“ I supped with the King of Poland last night. We had 4 very 
small party, about ten persons. His manners are very engaging, 
and his person very interesting; but he is miugh dejedted, ap 
going there again to-night.” P. 146. 


After having made an excursion to St. Petersburg and Stock. 
holm, he continued his route to the Crimea, from whence we 
first hear of him as the guest of that distinguished ornament 
of literature and science, Professor Pallas, of whom he thus 


speaks : 
“ J’ai passé une semaine chez le Professeur Pallas, qui s’est 


<tabli dans la Tauride a Simpheropol. J’ai peu vu de gens de 
lettres gui soient aussi doux et aussi aimables que lui.” 


Having been furnished with letters to all the Governors by 
Prince Kurakin, the comptroller-general, he made a complete 
tour of this delightful country, observing the manners of the 
people, copying antient inscriptions, and sketching the superb 
features of nature, with the costume of the different tribes. His 
journal relating to this part of his travels, which he had ke 
with unusual care, is among the other losses which posterity will 
have to regret. In January, 1798, we have a letter from him to 
his father, dated at Woitovka, the seat of his friend the Duke de 
Polignac, to whom he had returned after his tour in the Cri- 
mea, in which he gives the most satisfactory reasons for extend- 
ing the time of bis absence, having it now in contemplation to 
visit the classic scenes of Greece and Asia: previous to bis de- 
parture from this hospitable mansion, he addresses a letter tu 
his sister, (the 42d in this collection) which for genuine fevling, 
elegant diction, tender affection, and excellent advice, we have 
not often seen surpassed : we stropgly recommend to the serious 
perusal of every young Jady who is desirous of .acquifing morg 
solid claims to admiration than those of an elegant figure or 4 
beautiful face. The 44th letter is dated May 28, 1798, from 
Pera, one of the suburbs of Constantinople, where he was re- 
ceived with the utmost.attention by Mr. Spencer Smythe, the 


English envoy, to whose kindness and friendship he constantly 
Be? expresses 
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ex himself as highly indebted. Numerous and late tra- 
vellers have been so profuse in their descriptions of this magni- 
ficent capital, that Pera and Galata»seem as familiar to us as 
Greenwich and the Borough, and the Golden Horn and the 
Bosphotus are not less known than the Serpentine and the 
Thames. We shall therefore omit his description of these 
beautiful scenes, and carry him safe from the infection of the 
plague, and what he seems at this time to have dreaded worse,— 
French principles,—and accompany him to the more interest- 
‘ing and not Jess beautiful regions of Greece. It may not, how- 
ever, be either unamusiug or uninstructive to those who re- 
member his youthful and imconsiderate declamations in what lie 
hastily conceived *> be the cause of liberty, to contrast with 
them his sentiments at this period, when nearly the whole at- 
mosphere of Europe being already contaminated by the spirit of 
revolution, the French had chosen the East as the scene of their 
revolutionary intrigues and infuriated ambition. 


“I am the most decided enemy of the great nation ; their mon- 
strous and diabolical conduct makes me ashamed that I ever could 
imagine that their motives were more pure, or their ends more 
salutary. My opinions are not changed with regard to our mode of 
commencing the war, and the views of dismemberment, &c. &c: 
but they are most completely changed with respect to the nature 
of French principles, French morals, French views, and the final 
result of the French revolution. The conduct of the present go- 
vernment towards America and Switzerland, but especially Swit. 
zerland, is the ne plus ultra of barbarous despotism, rioting in the 
consciousness of impunity and the lust of evil. There is no longer 
any good to be expected from these ruffian trumpeters of false 
freedom. I am strongly convinced, and have the best and most 
melancholy proofs, that there is less liberty in France than in al- 
most any country of the earth. In short, I lose all patience upon 
this subject. I abhor and execrate the pretended republic, with 
all her compulsory affiliations, in the exact proportion of my for- 
mer hopes from her efforts in the cause of mankind. I prefer the 
downright sincere despotism which avows its nature and publishes 


its maxims, to the hollow workings and masked designs of an hy- 
pocrital liberty.” P. 239. 


Having had the good fortune to engage in his service Mons. 
Preaux, an eminent artist, who had been employed by the 
Comte de Choiseul, he embarked at Scutari, with a full deter- 
mination to explore the classic regions of Greece, to illustrate 
its antiquities and delineate its remains. Having touched at the 
island of Tino, where he remained 2 short time, he re-embarked 
aud landed at the Pireus in the month of December, 1798. 


» The 
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The feelings of an enlightened traveller on his arrival at these 
scenes of past renowa, may be better imagined than described. 
‘The soft and varied outline of the Attic scenery, the sublime re- 
mains of ancient art, the sepulchres of heroes, poets, orators, 
and historians, the recollections which crowd upon the mind, 
will ever render. Athens the delight of him who shall be blessed 


with an ardent and excursive mind, a refined imagination, and a - 


cultivated taste. Tweddell’s emotions of admiration are best 
described in his own emphatic language. 


“« ] have not yet had time, as you will easily imagine, to exa- 
mine what is to be seen—yet my impatience to visit some of the 
principal monuments of this illustrious spot, would not permit me 
either to eat or to sit down, till I had made the circuit of the 
Acropolis, and had venerated the successful labours of Attic genius, 
I have seen these stupendous remains only with a glance, and 
cannot collect words to express my admiration. I feel as if hi- 
therto I had seen nothing—since no comparison can be instituted 
between all the efforts of human talent which I have hitherto wit- 
nessed, and the objects which have this day struck my astonished 
senses. When I shall have been here a fortnight more, I shall be 
able to give you a better account of all that surrounds me.”” P. 275. 


Congenial as the soil which he now pressed was to his feel- 
wigs, yet we cannot but think that his correspondence from 
thence is the least interesting part of the volume. ‘This may be 
accounted for from the difficulty and hazard of sending letters in 
that country, by which means many of his may have been lost, 
from the monotony of his manners, and want of polished society 
to employ his pen; and above all, from his constant and assi- 
duous labour of mvestigation and research. 


“« Depuis que je suis ici,” he observes to Mr. Bigge, “ je n’ai 
pas eu un moment de repos: depuis huit heures du matin jusqu’d 
onze heures du soir je m’occupe de la maniere la plus assidue. Je 
ne sais si je tire grand fruit de mes recherches; vous en jugerez 
2 mon retour.” 


Posterity we are afraid will have to regret the loss of these 
researclres; for a mysterious, though, without doubt, wise, Pro- 
vidence forbade his return to his native shores. After a tour 
through the northern provinces of Grecia Propria, and a visit 
to Mount Athos, where he led the way to the discovery of some 
autient MSS. which have since, we hear, been brought away 
by some English travellers, he died at Athens, July 25, 1799, 
and was interred, with all the honours that the poor inhabitants 
of this once-celebrated city could besiow, in the Temple of 
Theseus. , 
Si 
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* St miserandus in morte 
Saltem in sepulchro felix. 


Having followed this amiable and enlightened traveller from 
the time he left his native land, until he closed his short but 
bright career, in the prime of youth and vigour of intellect, it 
remains for us to say something concerning the disappearance of 
his journals, papers, and drawings, « very large collection of 
which he had diligently prepared for the amusemeut of his friends 
and the information of his countrymen. | 

As soon as Fweddell bad breathed bis last, in the house of 
Spiriction Logotheti, the interpreter attached to the English con- 
sulship at Athens, the consul, Procopio Macri, attended by six 
witnesses, proceeded immediately to affix the official seal to the 
effects of the deceased. Accordingly, in three successive visits 
which they made for this purpose, they secured the whole of the 
Jiterary and other property of the defunct in one trunk and three 
boxes, These were put on board a ship for Constantinople, 
under the special care of a Greek priest, named Simeon, and 
consigned to Mr. Spencer Smythe, the British minister then re- 
sident at the Porte: the ship was unfortunately wrecked on the 
coast of Anadol), and great part of the property much injured 
by the salt water, though it appears that mest of it, if not all, 
was preserved. Upon the arrival of the vessel at Constantinople, 
the property was taken possession of by an order under the hand 
of Lord Elgin, who had just arrived as ambassador extrordmary 
from England. It was then deposited in the vaults of the Eng- 
lish palace, about the latter end of November, 179Y, without 
any notice being taken of it until near the end of January, 1800, 
when it was opened under the inspection of an artist, who was 
desired to exercise his skill in saving or restoring the drawings 
which had received injury from the effects of the sea-water : at 
the same time Lord Elgin ordered Mr. Thornton, an English 
merchant of Constantinople, to bring to the English palace, cer- 
tain packages which had been left under lis care by Mr. Twed- 
dell at the time of his departure for Athens, and on h, besides 
other kinds of property, contained his journals of Switzerland 
and the Ciimea, with a valuable collectuuon of views and cos- 
tumes, Xc. ‘These were opened with the rest, and 


“« The contents,’’ as the editor observes, “ spread abroad for 
inspection and examination upon the chairs and tables of the 
room, and when the parties present withdrew, they were left ex- 





* These lines are quoted from the epitaph, written by Lord 
Byron, on Mr. Watson, whose ashes repose in the Theseum, by 
the side of Tweddell. 
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im that state, the door of the room being locked by Lord. 
Cio, and the key kept in his own possession. 

“« Several weeks after this transaction, Mr. Thornton, on going 
one morning to his warehouse in Galata, found some boxes whic 
had been brought there from the English palace: he examined 
the contents of them; they appeared to cor nd to a certain 
extent with those which he had seen unpacked from the trunks 


formerly in his possession—with this material exception, however;. 


that all the drawings and manuscripts were missing ; these, after 
the most diligent and repeated research among the returned 
boxes could not be found; no satisfactory intelligence of them could 
be procured at the time; no subsequent communication on the subs 
ject was ever made ; and in fact they never were returned,” P, 353. 


"Fhe property is now traced fairly into Lord Elgin’s hands, 
who acknowledges the same in a letter to a friend, dated Con- 
stantinople, Dec. 19, 1809, in which he also intimates his 
intention of transmitting it to England; when a considerable 
time, however, had elapsed, and neither the effects arrived, nor 
any communication whatever on the ‘subject was made by Lord 
Elgin to the family of the deceased, when their own hopes 
also were much diminished by the arrival of a letter from Mr, 
Spencer Smythe, in which he expresses “ strong regret that his 
good offices towards procuring an arrangement of Mr. Twed- 
dell’s affairs, had been frustrated by an interference highly of~ 
fictous and indelicate, and which condemned him to be an ime 
potent spectator of such mismanagement;” under these cir- 
cumstances measures were set on foot in concert with the late 
Dr. Raine, Dr. Parr, Mr. Losh, and other friends, in order to 
investigate the causes of the loss or detention of the property, 
All persoval application in consequence to Lord Elgin . 
duced no other answer than a general declaration, “ that the 
property had been sent home in compliance with the instructions 
of Mr. ‘Tweddell’s father ; and that the interference of the gen- 
tleman referred to was equally superfluous and unauthorised ;” 
and to this declaration he adhered upon his own arrival in England, 
Affairs remained in this state until the attention of the Editor 
was excited by a discussion of this subject in the Naval Chro+ 
nicle for the year 1810, which induced him to renew his appli- 
cations to Lord Elgin for information regarding his brothe»’ 
property: his Lordship annoyed by successive importaaities 
uow affirms, that 


“ His memory, however, he is sorry to say, do» "ot supply him 
with any recollections sufficiently precise for #4t purpose ;— | 
he is not without some ‘impressions’ raining on his mind, 
the help of which he ventures to ste, in substance, as follows; 

“ wicca effects of Mc. Tweddell, sent from Greece by 
sea, 
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spa, were brought to the residence of the English mission at Peray 
after having first suffered shipwreck; that among them were se- 
veral drawings executed by a French artist, some memoranda of 
inscriptions, and a few ‘ trifling notes’ on his tour in Greece; and 
that the whole had been so much damaged by salt water as to war- 
rant the description (for so it is expressed) of being ‘in a very de- 
plorable state.’ His Lordship’s ‘ impression’ further is, that some 
of the gentlemen attached to the embassy did charge themselves 
with the more immediate care of the property in question ; and he 
believes that it was sent home, either under the personal care of 
the late Professor Carlyle, or, by his direction, in a merchant- 
ship called the Duncan, along with several boxes of presents to 
Mr, Pitt and Lord Grenville.’’ P. $52. 


Upon the questions being put to him whether he had not ale 
lowed the drawings and manuscripts to be copied whilst they 
were in his possession, and whether he ever received two 
trunks from Mr. Thornton, containing the journals of Swit- 
gerland and the Crimea, together with other literary effects; 
he replies, to the first, that it 1s possible that some of the notes or 
inscriptions may have been copied, “ being in the hands of the 
several gentlemen of the embassy, engaged in similar researches ; 
but he has none in his possession, nor does he know of any.” 
And to the second, “ that he has no recollection of any such 
delivery being made by Mr. Thornton.” Though he wishes it 
to be understood, that such things might have been received into 
the custody of the Mission, without coming under his own 
kuowledge. After this communication, Lord Elgin declines 
entering to any further explanations. 

The Editor then gives a recapitulation of facts, the chief of 
which we have laid before our readers, and ends with the fol- 
lowing remarks, 


* Tt has already been intimated, that Lord Elgin caused Mr. 
Tweddell’s effects, just arrived from Athens, to be removed 
from the British Chancery, where on landing they had been de- 
posited by the orders of Mr. Smythe (awaiting his carly examination 
and disposal), and to be brought to his own mansion, which, at 
chat time, was within the precinct of the French Palace, and had 
been granted by the Porte as a temporary residence for the am- 
hassador, after the british Palace had been destroyed by fire. It is 
Do ‘or me, doubtless, to attempt to fathom those reasons which 
influemed this proceeding ; but it may be allowed me to observe, 
that propery thus deposited in the public office of an embassy 
(especially thin of a British subject dying intestate), seems to 
become, from that i-.ment, a sacred thing ; and that in this instance 
jt could not, without & «olation of law, be taken from under the 
public security, by any indiv-jyal however exalted, and tranferred 
to his own residence, without a..5 reason being assigned for such 

removal, 
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removal, or any certified account thereof being rendered to the 

resentatives of the party deceased. Whatever be the true 
light, however, in which this matter is to be viewed, it is an un- 
deniable fact that Mr. Tweddell’s Athenian effects were not only 
transferred at that time in the mode described, but that very 
shortly afterwards they underwent a second removal, and the whole 
of the property was then taken by his Lordship to his private villa 
in the village of Belgrad, at the distance of about twelve miles 
from Constautinople; and if I am to credit information which 
rests on authority the most respectable, derived on the spot and 
in circulation at the time, my brother’s journals and various col- 
lections were not only accessible to the eyes of all visitors at 
the villa, and to the hands of certain individuals, but so no- 
torious was this circumstance, that it was a common theme 
of conversation, not only amongst the English, but with persons 
of other nations ; indeed it was even confidently said, that a certain 
Jearned traveller deceased, and his reverend friend and companion, 
then proceeding on a journey to Mount Athos, and other parts, 
took along with them a part of Mr. Tweddell’s Grecian journal, as 
a guide and vade-mecum on their travels, and that it proved the 
means of introducing them to some local antiquities at Mount 
Athos of a secret ead very valuable description. I mention this 
report as such, exactly as I have received it; pledging myself for 
nothing but the respectability of the sources through which it has 
come to me, and the fact of its being in current existence at Con- 
stantinople. 

“It is ascertained from positive testimony, that so late as the 
end of 180], which was nearly two years from the arrival of the 
effects from Athens, his Lordship being then at Bouyukdéré, and 
walking there on the quay, entered into familiar conversation with 
the late Mr. Thornton; with feelings of evident vexation, he ex- 
pressed the severe disappointment he had just experienced, in the 
refusal of one of his retinue to proceed to Athens, for the super- 
intendance of his ‘ Pursuits in Greece’—< particularly after | had 
prepared him for the purpose, by allowing him the use of 
Iweddell’s papers and collections.’ 

* A single additional circumstance shall close the present ac- 
count. A quantity of drawings, known to have formed part of 
Mr. Tweddell’s collection, and exhibiting costume in smgular 
beauty, were seen in Lord Elgin’s possession at different times, 
and at distant periods from the date of the original transaction ; 
they were kept by his Lordship with the avowed intention of 
having them copied, and with a farther view of their being taken 
home by himself, or, om his own account, by a confidential person. 
ee drawings of Levantine dresses, copied by an agtist at 
Naples, from the originals, once in the portfolio of Mr. Tweddell, 
but, at the time when they were copied, in the custody of a gen- 
tleman who received them from Lord Elgin, are now in the posses- 
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sion of the gentleman adverted to, resident in this cauntry, and 
who acknowledges them to have come into his hands in the 
way above described; still farther, there is every reason to con- 
clude, that on the noble Lord’s return to this country, im 1806, 
those original drawings, with others of a similar description, were 
duly restored to him: be it also observed, that one ostensible rea- 
son for his having detained these effects, was, that they might the 
more safely be conveyed into the hands of the family.” P. 367. 


The remainder of the Appendix is chiefly taken up with 
letters and extracts of letters relating to this unfortunate affair ; 
the greatest part of these are from Mr. Thornton, in whose 
care Mr. Tweddell’s effects were left at his departure from Con- 
stantinople. He describes the state of the property, as un 
injured by the fire which destroyed his own house at Pera, his 
sending the boxes to the English palace at the order of Lord 
Elgin, his bemg present at the opening of them, and his after. 
wards receiving them with a part ouly of their coutents, the 
drawings and MSS. being withheld. He moreover denies all 
knowledge of their having been shipped on board the Duncan, 
or any other vessel for England. We have two letters from the 
Rev. P. Hunt, Chaplain to the Embassy, in whose presence 
the packages were opened, who expresses his opinion, that 
much of the property sent from Athens, upon Mr. Tweddell’s 
decease, was lost when the vessel was wrecked in the sea of 
Marmora. Jn one place he affirms, that be saw the property 
carefully packed up, and shipped on board the Lord Duncan 
transport, after it had been directed by Professor Carlyle to 
the care of Mr. Losh at Newcastle or Carlisle; in another, he 
qualifies this assertion, only expressing his fir belief that such 
a transaction took place, under the superintendance of the 
Professor, thus weakening very considerably his own testimony. 
Nor must we omit to mention, that Professor Carlyle him. 
self, in his personal communications with Mr. Losh, disclaims 
this superintendance. However, since Lord Elgin and Mr. 
Hunt had both of them specitied the Lord Duncan transport, 
as the ship selected for the conveyance of the effects to Eng- 
land, it was natural to make all possible enquiries concerning 
the fate of that vessel, ‘The result of these is detailed in a note 
to the Appendix. 


“ lt has been ascertained, by the most minute and patient en- 
quiry, that the ship Duncan, Captain Thomson, took her depar- 
ture from Constantinople on the Sth of October, 1800 (which was 
ten months after the effects from Athens had come into Lord 
Elgin’s possession ), and sailing direct te Smyrna, was there taken 
up as a transport, by the commissaries for the expedition on the 
coast of Egypt. That, in consequence, she had made a transfer of the 

whole 
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whole of her cargo, with the exception of a very few packages for 

rivate individuals in England, to the Princessa, Captain Wm, 

ee; who, in the most direct and unqualified terms, asserts bis 

erfect knowledge that no consignment for Mr. Tweddell, ad- 
- asia, to the care of James Losh, Esq. or otherwise, was amongst 
the cargo taken on board by him. It further appears, that after 
the Duncan had fulfilled her service on the coast of Egypt, she 
fell in on her return with the Flora, merchant ship, 327 tons, 
Captain David Merrylees, in the port of Malta; and that the 
Flora being the first ship sailing for England, those few packages 
which had remained on board the Duncan since her departure from 
Constantinople, were then transferred to that vessel (the Flora), 
antl by the latter safely conveyed to England. On examining the 
Custom-house report of the Flora, the most careful scrutiny affords 
no notice of any consignment for Mr, Tweddell, or his friend in 
Northumberland ; the only specification of packages at all re- 
markable as private property, is the following: ‘ For H. Nisbett, 
Esq. 5 packages, 4 pieces, 1 marble-pillar, 1 window-sash, and a 
cask of wine.’ This is the intelligence obtained concerning the 
Duncan, and the transfer of her cargo. The result of the whole 
is this: that, as the whole and every part of the Lord Duncan’s 
cargo, of whatever denomination, was certainly taken on board 
the Princessa and the Flora, and as neither the one nor the other 
of these two vessels did receive on board the property in question, 
it follows that no consignment of Mr. Tweddell’s effects could ever 
have been shipped at all in the Duncan.” P. 362, 


When we have mentioned, that the Editor has inserted a me- 
morial presented to the Levant Company, complaining of the 
arbitrary mauner in which Lord Elgin took possession of big 
brother’s property and his apparent detention of it, together 
with the communication the company made to his Lordship on 
the subject, as well as the result of an mnvestigation set on foot 
by their direction at Constantinople, all without any beneficial 
result, we shall have made our readcrs acquainted with the prine 
¢ipal facts contained in this. extraordinary allegation which, as 
might have been expected, has called forth the indignant refue 
tation of the noble Lord, who felt himself aggrieved. Lustead, 
however, of replying directly to the author of the charge, he has 
addressed himself in two small pamphlets to the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, who in some measure had made himself a 
party in the affair, by the acrimony and decisive tone 19 which 
he had commented upon his Lordship’s conduct. 

In bis first letter to the Reviewer, Lord Elgin begins by 
expressing the surprize and indignation he felt on the perusal of 
the article in question; his answer is addressed to the Reviewer, 
because the bouk itself had not yet come into his hands, and his 
only knowledge of the charges preferred agamst him came 
through the Review. 
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Upon this we must observe, that it really does happen fortu- 
nately for his Lordship, that he is in possession of these docu- 
ments; for though a simple denial of a charge may in some 
cases be considered as a kind of indication, yet this cannot be 
the case when that charge involves much of testimony, much 
detail, and much presumptive evidence. Lord Elgin next pro- 
ceeds to a circumstantial account of his acquaintance with Mr. 
Tweddell, his arrival at Constantinople, Mr. ‘T.’s unfortunate 
death at Athens, and the receipt of his effects in the English 
Palace ; a fact which his Lordship observes he never denied 
though considerable pains have been taken to prove the circum- 
siance. Let us now see how he rebuts the several charges ; 
first with regard to the value of the property, his Lordship 
thinks that it has been highly overated. He produces a letter 
(No. b. Appendix) from Mr, Thornton, who expresses himself 
as uncertain whether a partial loss was not sustained by the fire, 
which consumed that gentleman’s house m Pera, when Mr. 
Tweddell’s effects were saved, as it were by miracle. At all 
events, as Mr. Thornton broke open the trunks himself for ine 
spection, and as they remained a long time in his custody in that 
state before they were sent to the English Palace, there is at any 
rate less security on this subject. 

The other part of the property sent from Athens was wrecked 
in the sea of Marmora, and appears to have been plundered by 
the natives, as according to the testimony of Dr. Hunt, the 
medals and some other articles were missing, and Mr. Thornton 
only speaks of a port-folio of drawimgs, and a book of Greek 
inscriptions; and both these gentlemen were present at the 
opening of the packages. ‘The reason of his Lordship’s taking 
possession of the property of Mr. ‘lweddell, is thus accounted 
for. 

When Mr. T. died at Athens, the English Consul there trans- 
mitted the property to Mr. Spencer Smythe, as head of the 
mission at Constantinople; but Lord Elgin having arrived 
as Ambassador Extraordinary in the interval, Mr. Smythe, from 
motives of etiquette, refused to take charge of it, and it was at 
the request of Mr. Thoruton deposited in the English palace ; 
when the packages were opened, Mr. Thornton, at Lord Elgin’s 
recommendation, seut the remaining property which had 
escaped the fire, to be inspected at the same time, that the 
literary and valuable articles might be all kept and sent home 
together. With respect to a charge which has been made against 
his Lordship, of allowing the drawings to be copied, he ob- 
serves that Mr. Barker, the Panorama-artist, being present at 
the imspection, he was desived to repair the paintings, which 
had sutlered by the sea-water ; but that no copies to his know- 
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ledge were taken. ‘The main question still remains. Efow has 
the property, which was preserved, been disposed of? ‘To this 
Lord Elgin replies, that harassed as he was at the time 
bythe incessant and intense exertions of his official duty, there 
isevery reason to suppose, that he left the transmission of it 
to the care of those gentlemen of the embassy, whose literary 
pursuits, or knowledge of Mr. ‘T'weddell’s family, would interest 
them in its preservation. 

Dr. Hunt’s testimony is adduced to the fact of his having 
seen the property put on board a ship for conveyance to Eug- 
land, and the objection started against his evidence, trom lis 
having in a second letter to Mr. R. ‘T'weddell expressed only his 
firm belief that he saw it, is answered by attributing this va- 
riation of tone to a commendable desire of accuracy; the un- 
favourable expressions of Professor Carlyle towards Lord Elia 
are referred to the unfriendly bias of his mind, from his views 
being disappointed, which induced him to accompany the ew- 
bassy. His Lordship conceives also, and with some justice, 
that after so long an interval had clapsed between his embassy 
and the demands of Mr. Tweddell’s family, that too much stress 
is not to be laid upon a few inaccuracies: for instance, when it 
is found that no property belonging to Mr. ‘Tweddell was 
shipped on board the Duncan, Lord Elgin is not to be con- 
victed, because he had given a reference to that ship, aboard of 
which he had embarked other effects, and among them presents 
for Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville ; any man conscious of his in- 
nocence, at such a length of time aud under such circumstances 
might probably make such a mistake. 

Lord E. moreover brings forward a passage from one of Mr. 
R. Tweddell’s own letters (Appendix, No. 4), which he con- 
siders a triumphant refutaticn of the calumny with which he has 
been aspersed. 


“ Since I had the honour of receiving your Lordship’s favour 
of the 9th of February last, 1 have taken occasion, so far as a 
tedious indisposition would allow me, to look over, with particular 
care, my father’s papers and records of correspondence, and 
I find it mentioned in a very circumstantial manner, that you had 
complied with Mr. Tweddell’s directions, in transmitting the 
papers and other effects of his late son.”’ P.15. 


This distinct assertion of a fact, observes his Lordship, com- 
pletely refutes the charge now made against me, and which no 
sophistry can explain away. On this point, we should have no 
hesitation with concurring with his Lordship’s opinion, had we not 
some doubts that he las mistuken th — pasyage in the letter to 
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which he refers. If Mr. Robert Tweddell metns to say, that 
he discovered among his father’s papers an acknowledgement of 
his having received the effects of bis late son, transmitted to this 
comntry by Lord Elgin, no clearer acquittal of his Lor tshi 
can be re quired ; : but if he only refers to one of Lord Elgin’s 
own letters, m which he may have stated the fact of their trans- 
mission, this is no proof at all; i is only an assertton backed 
by the affirmation of the asserter; we expect, therefore, that 
this ambiguity will be cleared ap. 

Before we close this article, we carmot help acknowledging 
the creat difficulty and hazard which attends the convevance of 
all kinds of property in the Levant; and we are convinced, 
that few travellers have not experienced some inconvemence 
from the carelessness or rognery of the Levantine traders. We 
ave very willing to believe, that the loss of the property im 
question is to be ascribed to some cause or other of this kind, 
rather than to any overt act of a British Nobleman and Royal 
Ambassador, from which the mind recoils with horror. Lord 
Elgin conclades his statement with the followmg observations : 


Let it then be supposed, that I am capable, upon amy pos- 
sible motive of conduct so degrading ; it is fair to ask, what mo- 
tive can be assigned for it? 

“* 1, As sixteen years have now elapsed, and neither I nor any 
other member of the embassy have ever given, or intended to 
give, to the world, a Tour in Switzerland or in Greece; it 
may be inferred that I could not be influenced by a desire of pro- 
fiting by the observations of Mr. Tweddell, or of suppressing the 
competition of a formidable rival. 

“ |. My collections of drawings have been exhibited, both in 
Fainburgh and in London, for many years; and as not one of 
Mr. Tweddell’s has ever appeared among them, nor any drawings 
coinciding in their subjects with his, there is not, 1 think, any 
ground for alleging that 1 have enriched my collections at his 
expense 

“ S$. Least of all shall I be suspected of having acted under 
the me ce of persoual hostility to Mr. John Tweddell, whose 
friends (if his correspondence has done me justice) must know, 
that J invariably treated him with the greatest respect and kind- 
Oss ; nd to whose remains I had the melancholy satisfaction, 
upon my return from ‘Turkey, 6f preparing for them an appropriate 
monwen ‘nt in the temple of Theseus. 

‘T add but one consideration more. It is well known, that, 
previous to my arrival in Turkey, T had projected the formation 
of those collections of the precious remains of ancient art, 
Which for so many years have been the object of my anxiety and 
évettion. What, then, could be so desirable to me, as any publi- 
eaten, by a person so eminently qualified as Mr. J. Tweddell, on 
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jects so nearly connected with the objects of my endeavours, 
and so likely to interest the public in their success ? 

« While, therefore, not one rational motive can be even con- 
jectured, in explanation of the conduct imputed to me, every mo 
tive existed which could possibly impel me to preserve to the 
wotld the traits of Mr. Tweddell’s learning, taste, and industry, 
P. 36. 


The second pamphlet of Lord Elgin’s which has appeared, 
is in the shape of an Appendix to his former letter, addressed 
to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. This is written after 
he has had the perusal’ of what he calls Mr. Tweddell’s enor- 
mous volume. As he finds the Review is but the condensed de. 
tail of Mr. R. Tweddell’s charges, he deems his answer to the Re. 
viewer a sufficient reply to the Editor of the work, His Lord. 
ship recapitulating his former defence, observes, 


«“ The charge against me was, that the whole of Mr. J, Twed- 
dell's papers were unwarrentably taken into my possession, and 
are still withheld by me. My defence, therefore, was natural! 
rested upon these three propositions: 1. That a part of these col- 
lections never was in my possession at all, having perished by 
various accidents ; 2. That the remainder came into my possession 
without anv improper interference on my part; and, 8. That, 
after having been for some time in my possession, it was trans- 
mitted by me to Mr. Tweddell’s family, agreeably to their di- 
rections. | 

*« These propositions receive much additional illustration from 
Mr. Tweddell’s Appendix.” PP. 4. 


We shall pass over the first and second articles of this des 
fence, aud see what additional proofs the noble Lord adduces 
on this third and fundamental proposition. First then he ap- 
peals, in his justification, to the very words of Mr. Carlyle, 
which the Reviewer had suppressed from motives of delicacy. 


“ Let me premise,’’ says his Lordship, “ that Mr. Carlyle ap- 
urs to be a prejudiced witness. I was aware that the object of 
is kastern journey had not been attained; and that, however 
uareasonably and unjustly, he visited his disappointment on me 
But, till 1 read Mr. Losh’s letters, I certainly had no idea of the 
extent of his animosity; indeed I am possessed of letters from 
himself, expressive of sentiments so opposite, that I am almost 
tempted to suspect some inaccuracy in Mr. Losh’s recollection of 
his conversations with him. In the direct proportion, however, 
of Mr. Carlyle’s hostility, he is to be believed, when he expresses 
any opinion, or states any fact, favourable to mty vindication. 
_* ‘What, then, are Mr. Carlyle’s words? Mr. Losh describes 
him ws saying, that ‘ he thought his Lordship would not take the 
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property in question, because he did not see how he could con¢ 
vert it into money.’ All that is material to this statement is, that 
he thought I would not take the property in question. This is the 
deliberate opinion of an enemy. The ground of that opinion 
gives me no uneasiness. Those whe know my character, and 
especially those who know that [ have seriously impaired my for- 
tune in pursuits, which, from their very nature, could have no 
object of private advantage, will reject, as I do, with utter scorn, 
the insinuation put into the mouth of Mr. Carlyle. 

“It is only necessary to add, that Mr. Carlyle expressly 
states, that ‘ he had seen packed such of Mr. Twedtdell’s papers as 
Lord Elgin thought proper ;’ a statement which corroborates his 
opinion, ‘that I did * not take the property in question,’ especially 
when it is considered that, as the friend of Mr. Tweddell’s fa- 
mily, the particular charge of these effects was entrusted to him- 
self.’’ DP. 16. 


His Lordship then, in very feeling terms, appeals to the can- 
dour of any unprejudiced person, whether in his correspondence 
with Mr. KR. Tweddell, and his letter to the Reviewer, some 
allowance is not to be made for want of accuracy, when he is 
called upon to relate transactions which occurred at the distant 
period of twelve years, and when during the interval he had 
been suffermg under accumulated and unexampled calamity ? 
Under these circumstences his Lordship finds it not difficult to 
explam the mistake about the property having been transmitted 
m the Duncan. He find that precise instructions were sent by 
Mr. Tweddel!, sen. with regard to the transmission of his son’s 
property, aud that, after taking the best advice, he recommends 
ithe property to be sent by a ship of war rather than a merchant 
ship. When his Lordship was first questioned concerning the 
transmission of the property, he recollected that he had sent 
home valuable effects in the Duncan, and an impression was on 
his mind, that Mr. Tweddell’s MSS., Xc. were among them. 
Now, upon seeing in the correspondence, that Mr. Tweddell, 
sen. had sent out these instructions, he is convinced that the 
rmpression on his mind was false, and he conceives it. more 
probable that he put the effects on board the New Adventure, 
au armed transport, which was carrymg some of his own relics 
te England, and which was unfortunately wrecked. Now we 
are not disposed to deny that this may really have been the case, 
or that a man who was mvolved in the anxieties of a diplo- 
matic mission, harassed by a tedious 1 imprisonment, and distracted 
by domestic calamities, might have complied faithfully with 
directions tor sending home the property of a private indivi- 
@ual, and yet, after the lapse of twelve years, be unable to fix 
precisely the Ue, or pomt out the method by which the pro- 
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perty was conveyed. We heartily wish his Lordship success in 
the enquiries which (in a note, page 21) he says he has directed 
to be made abroad with regard to the fate of the transport that 
was lost, and from which he hopes to obtain further infor- 
mation. We must, however, declare, that from the evidence 
already before us, his Lordship is fully entitled to an honourable 
acquittal, in which verdict we are assured that the public mind, 
unless evidence of a very different nature is brought before them, 
may safely acquiesce. | 

‘To return to Mr. Tweddell’s work.—It is his correspondence 
from Athens which will be read with most peculiar interest. 
‘This was the spot which was most congenial to his soul. 
‘The soft and varied outline of the Attic scenery, the sublime 
remains of art and grandeur, the sepulchres of the greatest he- 
roes, poets, orators, and historians that ever existed, with the 
scenes celebrated by their pens and immortalized by their actions, 
will always render Athens the delight of every traveller of ree 
fined taste and cultivated imagination. 

The limits of our work will not allow us to make many ex- 
tracts from this part of his correspondence, which we could 
willingly have laid before our readers ; but we can safely refer 
them to the work itself, promising them ample recompense for 
the time they may bestow upon it. 





Art. XIU. Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk. 8vo. pp. 468, 
i@s. Longman aud Co. 1816. 


VW E. have every reason to believe, that the public in ascribing 
this publication to their old friend Walter Scott, have not fallen 
very far short of their mark. ‘That clearness of description, 
naivete of remark, quaintness of style, and above all, that ge- 
nuine feeling and high principle which mark the productions of 
this favourite author, are here to be found in unabated force. 
The volume is partly historical, and partly descriptive, as the 
author has given us not only the journal of a tour which he 
accomplished in the stmmer of 1815, but has added a narrative 
of those recent events which distinguished the places through 
which he passed. Early in the work we find a passage descrip~ 
tive of an evening in Bergen-op-Zoom, which marks strongly 
the high-wrought feelings of a poetic mind. 


“ T did not, you may believe, fail to visit the unfortunate spot 
where Skerret, so celebrated for his gallantry in the peninsula, 
F f Gower, 
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Gower, Mercer, Carleton, Macdonald, and other officers of rank 
and distinction, fell upon this unfortunate occasion. It is said that 
General Skerret, after receiving a severe wound by which he was 
disabled, gave his watch and purse to a French soldier, requesting 
to be carried to the hospital; but the ruffian dragged him down 
from the banquette only to pierce him with his bayonet. 

* Whilst I listened to the details of this unhappy affair, and 
walkec slowly and sadly with my conductor from one bastion to 
another, admiring the strength of the defences which British va- 
lour had so nearly surmounted, and mourning over the evil fate 
which rendered that valour fruitless, the hour of the evening, gra- 
dually sinking from twilight into darkness, suited well with the 
melancholy subject of my enquiries. Broad flashes of lambent 
lightning illuminated, from time to time, the bastions which we 
traversed; and the figure of my companion, a tall, thin, elderly 
man, of a grave and interesting appearance, and who seemed, from 
his voice and manner, deeply impressed by recollection of the me- 
lancholy events which he detailed, was such as might appear to 
characterize their historian. A few broad and heavy drops of rain 
occasionally fell and ceased. And to aid the general effect, we 
heard from below the hollow roll of the drums announcing the set- 
ting of the watch, and the deep and sullen Wer va of the sen- 
tinels, as they challenged those who passed their station. I assure 
you this is no piece of imaginary scenery got up to adorn my let- 
ter, but the literal circumstances of my perambulation around the 
ramparts of Bergen-op-Zoom.”’ P. 25. 


The progress of the opinions, feelings, and events which led 
to the momentary restoration of Buonaparte, is described with 
all the clearness and acumen of a professed politician. Mr. 
Scott is @ careful observer of nature in all her recesses, whether 
of mountains and torrents, or of men and manners. He is, 
therefore, enabled, m some instances, to present a more just 
solution of the great enigma of human affairs, than those whose 
minds are in pursuitof higher game, and are more employed in 
commanding effects than in calculating causes. 

A very long detail of the momentous struggle on the plains of 
Waterloo follows next in succession, and we are happy to con- 
gratulate our author on the success of his military dispatches, 
He appears to have been indefatigable in collecting those materials 
of information which could be most surely depended upon, and 
to have been equally happy in putting them together with clear- 
ness and precision. ‘The whole account is no less conspicuous 
for its spirit than for for its accuracy, and presents to the mind of 
the reader a living picture of the tremendous fray. As a speci- 


men of our author's powers of description, we present our 
readers with the following extract. 


* In the meantime a brigade of horse-artillery, commanded by 
the 
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the lamented Major Norman Ramsay, opened its fire upon the 
columns. They retreated repeatedly, but it was only to advance 
with new fury, and to renew attempts which it seemed impossible 
for human strength and courage ultimately to withstand. As fre- 


quently as the cavalry retreated, our artillery-men rushing out of . 


the squares in which they had found shelter, began again to work 
their pieces, and made a destructive fire on the retiring squadrons. 
Two officers of artillery were particularly noticed, who, being in a 
square which was repeatedly charged, rushed out of it the instant 
the cavalry retreated, loaded one of the deserted guns which stood 
near, and fired it upon the horsemen. A French officer observed 
that this manceuvre was repeated more than once, and cost his 
troop many lives. At the next retreat of his squadron, he sta- 
tioned himself by the gun, waving his sword, as if defying the Bri- 
tish officers again to approach it. He was instantly shot by a gre- 
nadier, but prevented by his self-devotion a considerable loss to 
his countrymen. Other French officers and men evinced the same 
desperate and devoted zeal in the cause which they had so rashl 
and unhappily espoused. One officer of rank, after leading his 
men as far as they would follow him towards one of the squares of 
infantry, found himself deserted by them, when the British ‘fire 
opened, and instantly rode upon the bayonets, throwing open his 
arms as if to welcome the bullet which should bring him down. 
He was immediately shot, for the moment admitted of no alterna- 
tive. On our part, the coolness of the soldiers was so striking as 
almost to appear miraculous. Amid the infernal noise, hurry, and 
clamour of the bloodiest action ever fought, the officers were 
obeyed as if on the parade ; and such was the precision with which 
the men gave their fire, that the aid-de-camp could ride round each 
square with perfect safety, being sure that the discharge would 
be reserved till the precise moment when it ought regularly to be 
made. The fire was rolling or alternate, keeping up that constant 
and uninterrupted blaze, upon which, I presume, it is impossible 
to force a concentrated and effective charge of cavalry. Thus, 
each little phalanx stood by itself, like an impregnable fortress, 
while their crossing fires supported each other, and dealt destruc- 
tion among the enemy, who frequently attempted to penctrate 
through the intervals, and to gain the flank, and even the rear of 
these detached masses. The Dutch, Hanoverian, and Brunswick 
troops, maintained the same solid order, and the same ready, sus¢ 
tained, and destructive fire, as the British regiments with whom 
they were intermingled.” P. 158. 


In the most anxious hour of the whole day, when our lites 
were weakened by constant losses, and no succour from the 
Prussians had yet appeared, while his friends were all perishing 
round him, the Duke of Weilington undauntedly maintained lis 
resolu:ion of never quitting the field alive. 


“ In the meanwhile it seemed still doubtful whether those sacri- 
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fices had net been made in vain; for the French, though repulsed 
in every point, continued their incessant attacks with a persever- 
ance of which they were formerly deemed incapable ; and the line 
of chequered squares, hitherto successfully opposed to them, was 
gradually, from the great reduction of numbers, presenting a di- 
minished and less formidable appearance. One general officer was 
under the necessity of stating, that his brigade was reduced to 
one-third of its numbers, that these who remained were exhausted 
with fatigue, and that a temporary relief, of however short dura- 
tion, seemed a measure of peremptory necessity. “ Tell him,” 
said the Duke, * what he proposes is impossible. He, I, and 
every Englishman in the field, must die on the spot which we now 
occupy.” “ It is enough,’’ returned the general; “ I and every 
man under my command are determined to share his fate.” A 
friend of ours had the courage to ask the Duke ot Wellingtor, 
whether in that conjuncture he looked often to the woods trom 
which the Prussians were expected to issue. ‘ No,’’? was the an- 
swer; “ | looked oftener at my watch than at any thing else. I 
knew if my treops could keep their position till night, that I must 
be joined by Blucher before morning, and we would not have left 
Buonaparte an army next day. But,” continued he, “ | own 
[ was glad as one hour of day-hght slipped away after another, and 
our position was stul muintained.” * And if,” continued the que- 
rist, “* by misfortune the position had been ecarried?"’ ‘ We had 
the wood behind to retreat into.’’ “ And if the wood also was 
torced?’’ “ No, no; they could never have so beaten us but we 
could have made good the wood against them.’’ From this brief 
conversation it is evident that in his opinion, whose judgment is 
least competent to challenge, even the retreat otf the English on 
this awful day would have attorded but temporary success to Buo-~ 
naparte."’ PP. 170, 


We cannot pass over this part of the volume without recom- 
mendnyw the narrative of the battle to our readers as the best 
which we have yet seen. bt would be, perhaps difficult to 
frame an account, in which so much is condensed into so short 
a compass, with so much spirit, aud with so mueh clearness 
‘The variows anecdotes here detailed are from the authority of 
officers high m command on that memorable day, and are there- 
entitled to the highest credit. 

But let us accompany our author to the scene itself, to those 
very fields, on which has been poured forth so much of our 
country's dearest and best blood, for the redemption of Europe 
from the chains of returning captivity. The honest Flemings 
appear to have been much surprised at the eagerness and enthu- 
sasm of the English in visiting this consecrated spot. We can- 
not wonder at this—In a country which has ever been the scene 
vt so much contention, whose tate it has always been, and al- 
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ways will be, to be fought for and to be fought upon, military 
operations are events of course, and a battle passes over as any 
other ordinary occurrence. Far different were the feelings of 
our author, who was conducted to the spot by Lacoste, the 
peasant, who was pressed into the service of Buonaparte as a 


guide. 


* Tt was, however, with no little emotion that I walked with 
Lacoste from one place to another, making him, as nearly as pos- 
sible, show me the precise stations which had been successively 
occupied by the fallen monarch on that eventful day. There was 
a deep and inexpressible feeling of awe in the reflection, that the 
last of these was the identical place frow which he, who had so 
long held the highest place in Europe, beheld his —_ crushed 
and his power destroyed. To recollect, that within a short month, 
the man whose name had been the terrer ef Europe, stood on the 
very ground which I now occupied, that right opposite was placed 
that commander whom the event of the day hailed, Vaingueur de 
Vaingueur de la terre—that the landscape, now solitary and peace- 
ful around me, presented so lately a scene of such horrid magni- 
ficence—that the very individual whe was now at my side, had 
then stood by that of Napoleon, and witnessed every change in his 
countenance, from hope to anxiety, from anxjety to fear and to 
despair,—to recollect all this, oppressed me with sensations which 
I find it impossible to describe. The scene seems to have shifted 
so rapidly, that even while I stood on the very stage where it was 
exhibited, IT felt an inclination to doubt the reality of what had 
passed.”’  P. 196. 


The description of the field itself, as it appeared to our au- 
thor so soon after the battle, cannot fail to interest our readers, 


“ The field of battle plainly told the history of the fight, as soon 
as the positions of the hostile armies were pointed out. The 
extent was so limited, and the interval between them so easily seen 
and commanded, that the various manceuvres could be traced with 
the eye upon the fie'd itself, as upon a military plan of a foot 
square. All ghastly remains of the carnage had been either burned 
or buried, and the reliques of the fray which yet remained were 
not in themselves of a very imposing kind. Bones of horses, 
quantities of old hats, rags of clothes, scraps of leather, and frag- 
ments of books and papers strewed the ground in great profusion, 
especially where the action had been most bloody. Among the 
last, those of mest frequent occurrence were the military livrets, 
or memorandum-boeks of the French soldiers. I picked up one of 
these, which shows, by its order and arrangement, the strict dis- 
cipline which at one time was maintained in the French arm 
when the soldier was obliged to enter in such an ac wes A 
not only the state of his pay and equipments, but the occasions on 
which he served and distinguished himself, and the ane 
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if any, which he had incurred. At the conclusion is a list of the 
duties of the private soldier, amongst which is that of knowing 
how to dress his victuals, and particularly to make good soup. 
The fivret in my possession appears te have belonged to the Sieur 
Mallet, of the second battalion of the 8th regiment of the line : he 
had been in the service since the year 1791, until the 18th of 
June, 1815, which day probably closed his account, and with it all 
his earthly hopes and prospects. The fragments of German prayer- 
books were so numerous, that I have little doubt a large edition 
had been pressed into the military service of one or other party, to 
be used as cartridge-paper. Letters, and other papers, memo- 
randums of business, or pledges of friendship and affection, lay 
scattered about on the ficld—tew of them were now legible. Quack 
advertisements were also to be found where English soldiers had 
fallen. Among the universal remedies announced by these em- 
irics, there was none against the dangers of such a field. 

** Besides these fragments, the surface of the field shewed evi- 
dent marks of the battle. The tall crops of maize and rye were 
trampled into a thick black paste, walee the feet of men and 
horses, the ground was torn in many places by the explosion of 
shells, and in others strangely broken up and rutted by the wheels 
of the artillery. Such signs of violent and rapid motion recorded, 
that 

Rank rush’d on rank, with squadron squadran closed, 
The thunder ceased not, nor the fire reposed. 


Yet, abstracting from our actual knowledge of the dreadful cause 
of such appearances, they reminded me not a little of those which 
are seen upon a common a tew days after a great fair has been held 
there. ‘lhese transitory memorials were in a rapid course of dis- 
appearing, for the plough was already at work in several parts of 
the field. There is, perhaps, more feeling than wisdom in the 
wish, yet I own I should have been better pleased, if, for one sea- 
son at least, the field where, in imagination, the ploughshare wae 
coming in frequent contact with the corpses of the gallant dead, 
had been suffered to remain fallow. But the corn which must 
soon wave there will be itself a temporary protection to their hum- 
bie graves, while it will speedily remove irom the face of nature 
the melancholy traces of the strite of man.” P. 198, 


Tn his road to Paris, our author passes through Antwerp, 
ane the newly-created kingdom of the Netherlands, which gives 
rise to some exceedingly good observations upon the practice of 
jnterchange of ter:mores, the substitution of natural for moral 
boundaries, the arrondissements, Idemnities, and ail the jargon 
of mocern political legerdemain. The supposition that dis- 
tricts and kingdoms can be transposed from one sovereignty to 
anviber, as helds and plains under a commission of mciosure, 
is to suppose the moral feeling of the mhabitants little above 

the 
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the live stock upon the land which they cultivate. For if it be 
not, experience has shewn, that this unnatural transfer, has only 
increased the affection of the inhabitants to their original Lord, 
and exasperated their hatred against their newly created Sove- 
reign. ‘The effect of this measure, where there is power enough 
to repress the rising spirit of former attachment, can only be, 
by destroying these very prejudices, to destroy those finer feel. 
igs of the mind which spring out of them, and to damp the 
ardour of all honest patriotism and public spirit. 

In his review of the cathedral at Antwerp our author is struck 
with the paltriness and incongruity of those little dirty wax 
figures in tawdry dresses, which are a disgrace to the noble fa- 
brics in which they are so absurdly displayed, 


« While the English traveller is called upon for once to acknow- 
ledge the moderation of the French, who have left at least one 
monument of art in the place to which it was most appropriate, he 
will probably wish they had carried off with them the trash of wax 
figures, which, to the disgrace of good taste and common sense, 
are still the objects of popular adoration. Abstracted from all 
polemics, one can easily conceive that the sight of an interesting 
painting, representing to our material organs the portrait of a 
saint, or an affecting scene of Scripture, may not ee be an ap- 
propriate ornament in the temple of worship, but, like church- 
music, may have its effect in fixing the attention, and aiding the 
devotion of the congregation. It may be also easily understood, 
and readily forgiven, that when kneeling before the very altar to 
which our ancestors in trouble resorted for comfort, we may be 

radually led to annex a superstitious reverence to the place itself: 
Sut when, in the midst of such a cathedral as that of Antwerp, 
one of the grandest pieces of Gothic architecture which Europe 
can show,—when among the long-drawn aisles and lofty arches, 
which seem almost the work of demi-gods, so much does the art 
and toil bestowed surpass what modern times can present,—when, 
in the midst of such a scene, we find a wax figure of the Virgin, 
painted, patched, frizzed, and powdered; with a tarnished satin 
gown (the skirt held up by two cherubs, ) paste ear-rings and neck- 
lace, differing in no respect, but in size, from the most paltry 
doll that ever was sold in a toy-shop; and observe this incon- 
gruous and ridiculous swamy the object of fervid and zealous ado- 
ration from the votaries we are ishing before it, we see the 
idolatry of the Romish church in a point of view disgusting and 
humiliating as that of ancient Egypt, and cease to wonder 
at the obstinacy of the prelate of Liege and his brethren, who fear 
the light which universal toleration would doubtless throw upon 
the benighted worship of their great Diana.” P, 231, 


We shall not follow our author over all the ground over which 
he travels, but shall conclude our extracts trom the volume, with 
his 
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his account of the religious and moral state of France at this 
present moment, an account which we are sorry to assert, 1s far 
too true. The distinction which he draws between the temper 
of the French and English, in their moral feelings, is at once 
just and original, We have never before seen the characteristic 
features of the two nations brought so closely into comparison, 
nor so accurately and successfully displayed. 


“ To return to the religious and moral state of France. It is 
remarkable that the dissoluyon of religious principle, the confusion 
of the Sabbath with the ordinary days of the week, the reduction 
of marriage to a state of decent and legal conc ubinage, from which 
parties can free themselves at pleasure, have, while thus sapping 
the foundations of the social affections, as well as of religious 
faith, introduced more vices than crimes, much profligacy, but 
less atrocity than might have been expecte dd. A Frenchman, to 
whom you talk of the general decay of morality in his country, 
will readily and with truth reply to you, that if every species of 
turpitude be more common in France, delicts of that sort against 
which the law direets its thunder, are much more frequent in Bri- 
tain. Murders, robberies, daring thefts, such as fre quently occur 
in the English papers, are fittle known in those of Paris. The 
amusements and habits of the Jower orders are, on all occasions ot 
ordinary occurrence, more quiet, peaceable, and orderly, than 
those of the lower English. There are no quarrels in the street, 
intoxication is rarely practised even by the lowest of the people, 
and when assembled for the purpose of public amusement, they 

observe a good-humoured politeness to each other and to strangers, 
for which certainly our countrymen are not remarkable. ‘To look 
at the thousands of rabble whom I have seen streaming through 
the magnificent apartments at Versailles without laying a finger 
upon a painting or an article of furniture, and afterw urds crowding 
the gardens without encroaching upon any spot where they could 
do damage to observe this, and recollect what would be the con- 
duct of an “English mob in similar circumstances, compels me to 
acknowledge, that the French appear, upon such occasions, be- 
yond comparison the more polished, sensible, and civilized people. 
But release both parties from the restraints iniposed by the usual 
state of society, and suppose them influenced by some powerful 
incentive to passion and violence, and remark how much the con- 
trast will be altered. The English populace will huzza, swear, 
threaten, break windows, and throw stones at the Life Guards en- 
gaged in dispersing them; but if a soldier should fall from his 
horse, the rabble, after enjoying a laugh at his expence, would 
lend a hand to lift him to his saddle again. A French mob would 
tear him limb from limb, and parade the fragments in triumph 
upon their pikes. In the same manner, the “Englishman under 
arms retains the same frank, rough loyalty of character, without 


the alert intelligence and appearance of polished gallantry which 
a French 
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a French soldier often exhibits to strangers. But it would be an 
outrage to our countrymen to compare the conduct of the two 
armies when pursuing a defeated enemy, or entering a country as 
invaders, when every evil passion is awake, and full licence is 
granted to satiate them, 

« The cause of so extraordinary a contrast may, I think, be 
expressed in very few words. The French act from feeling, and 
the British from principle. In moments, therefore, when the 
passions are at rest, the Frenchman will often appear, and be in 
reality, the more amiable of the two. He is generally possessed 
of intelligence and the power of reflection, both of which are great 
promoters of that limited sort of honesty which keeps the windy 
side of the law. He piques himself upon some understanding and 
perception of the fine arts, by which he is told his country is dis- 
tinguished, and he avoids the rudeness and violence which con- 
stitute a barbarian. He is, besides, habitually an observer of the 
forms and decencies of society, and his ample means of indulging 
licentious passions without transgressing. ‘The Frenchman is fur- 
ther, by ‘nature and constitution, a happy and contented mortal, 
content with little, and attached to luxuries of the more simple 
kind; and a mind so constituted is usually disposed to extend its 
cheerfulness to others. The Englishman is, in some degree, the 
reverse of all this. His intelligence seldom goes beyond the art 
to which he is trained, and which he most frequently practises 
with mechanical dexterity only ; and therefore he is not by habit, 
unless when nature has been especially bountiful, much of a rea- 
soning animal. As for pretending to admire or understand the 
fine arts, or their productions, he would consider such an effort 
of taste as the most ridiculous affectation, and therefore readily 
treats with contempt and disrespect what he would upon system 
be ashamed to understand. Vice and crime are equally forbidden 
by the Englishman’s system of religious morals; if he becomes 
stained with gross immorality, he is generally ready to rush into 
legal dilect, since, being divested of the curb of conscience, and 
destroyed in his own esteem, he becomes, like a horse without a 
bridle, ready to run upon any course which chance or the phrenzy 
of the moment may dictate. And this may show why, though the 
number of vicious persons be greater in France than in England in 
an enormous ratio, yet the proportion of legal criminals is cer- 
tainly smaller. As to general temper and habits, the Englishman, 
less favoured in climate and less gay by constitution, accustomed 
to be a grumbler by his birth-right, very often disdains to be 
pleased himself, and is not very anxious to please others. His 
treedom, too, gives him a right, when casually mixed with his 
betters, to push, to crowd, to be a little riotous and very noisy, 
and to insult his neighbours on slight provocation, merely to keep 
his privileges in exercise. But then he is also taught to respect 
the law, which he invokes as his own protection; to weigh and 
decide upon what is just and unjust, foul and fair; to respect the 
religion 
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religion in which he has been trained, and to remember its ree 
straints, even in the moment of general licence. It might indeed 
be wished that some of the lighter and more amiable qualities of 
the French could be infused into our populace. But what an in- 
finitely greater service would the sovereign render to France, who 
should give new sensibility to those moral feelings which have too 
long lain torpid in the breasts of her inhabitants!’ P. 407. 


Of the remainder of the volume, containing reflections on the 
manners, the amusements, and the politics of Paris, we can 
speak in terms of equal approbation, and we can fairly recom- 
mend it to our readers as a most amusing and instructive detail 
both of observations and of facts. Of all the various visits and 
tours with which the world has been inundated, this, as far as it 
goes, is decidedly the best. We only wish that the author had 
seen more and penetrated farther, as we should then have seen, 
what we seldom wish to see on these subjects, a larger and 
more substantial volume, 





Art. XIV. The Siege of Corinth. 4 Poem. Parisina. 
A Poem. 8vo. pp. 89. 5s. Gd. Murray. 1816. 


THE private histories and domestic feuds of living authors, are 
subjects so entirely beyond our jurisdiction, that not even our 
chivalry i im the cause of mjured imiocence, nor our detestation of 
oppressive brutality, shall provoke us to enter upon their discus- 
sion. ‘The voice of public indignation has been raised in a man- 
ner almost unprecedented, agaist the noble author of the Poems 
before us, but with how much justice it is not our province to 
decide. If the charges preferred agaist him be false, it is for 
another arm to expose and to punish the slander ; if they be true, 
it is for the same public which gave him the reputation which he 
now enjoys, to withdraw it im a manner the most exemplary. 
Upon one principle alone we think it our duty to make a firm 
and decided stand ; that no talent, however commanding, no re- 
putation, however splendid, shall protect a delinquent against the 
first great laws of national morality. We should view with just 
resentment a coterie either of poetical or political adherents, 
marshalling their forces not to vindicate the innocence, but to 
protect the guilt of some idol whom they had set up, and wor- 
shipped from feelings, more perhaps of fear than of love. There 
is, however, and, we trust, there wall long continue to be, that 
sturdy justice in the British people, which will shame the pallia- 
hons of reciprocal flattery, and silence the batteries of clamor- 


ous 
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ous licentiousness. ‘The noble Lord has thought it worthy of 
himself to circulate, privately, a pair of poems in his defence, 
which, from the numberless copies since published, would fairly 
become the objects of criticism. The first appears to be a 
schoolboy's lamentation over the foss of a mistress, with all the 
common place prettinesses which such an occasion might have 
sugested 5 the second is a lampoon, more conspicuous for its 
bitterness than its spirit, upon some old governante. Upon these 
we shail only remark, that if the truth of the first is to be mea- 
sured by the manliness of the second, neither his Lordship’s cha- 
racter nor his cause will have been much advanced by their 
public ation. 

Leaving, however, the review of these effusions to those who 
may find themselves interested in so extraordinary a matter ; we 
shall hasten to those Poems which are more immediately the ob- 
jects of our consideration, and involve the character of his Lord- 
shi ip as an author and not as a man. 

The first of these is the Siege of Cormth. ‘The historical 
event which gave rise to the Poem is as follows. ‘The army of 
the Turks, in 1715, under the prime Vizier, designing to force 
a passage into the heart of the Morea, and to lay siege to Napoli 
di Romania, thought it advisable first to possess themselves of 
Corinth. "The garrison being weakened after many attacks, the 

overnor thought it ¢ advisable to open a negociation for a capitu- 
ati While this was pending, a magazine in the Turkish 
camp accidentally blew up and killed six or seven hundred men. 
This so enraged the Turks that they broke off the negocmation, 
and, after a furious storming, took the place and put the garrison, 
Minott, and the governor to the sword. 

By a poetical addition and alteration, the sieve is conducted 
by Alp, a Venetian renegade, who, while a Christian, had won 
the heart of F rancesca, the daughter of Minotti, now living with- 
in the walls of the city which he was preparing to storm. As he 
wanders on the night preceding the attack, a vision, in the form 
of this lady, appears before him, who warns him of his fate if he 
persists in his apostacy. Alp, however, persists in his design. 
‘The city 1s stormed, but Alp, in the career of victory, is arrested 
by Minotii, from whom he learns that at the very time when the 
vision appeaied to lim Francesca died. During his recontre with 
the father Alp is killed by a chance shot. Minott finding it im- 
possible to check the progress of the enemy, fires the train, and 
Christians, ‘lurks, defenders and assailants, perish in one com- 
mon ruin. 

Of the Poem itself it is rather dangerous to give an opinion. 
T'rom our knowledge of the satirical propensities of the noble 
Loid, we should almost imagine that he was desirous of passing 
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a banter upon the public taste, and of trying how much absurdity, 
under the cover of his Lordship’s name, it would gravely tolerate 
and admire. We are persuaded that nothing short of some such 
humorous design, would induce the noble Lord to print such 
lines as the following. 


“ Than yon tower-capt Acropolis 
Which seemed the very clouds to kiss.” 
Or again, 
There shrinks no ebb in that tideless sea 
Which changeless rolls eternally ; 
So that wildest of waves in their angriest mood, 
Scarce break on the bounds of land for a rood. 


And the powerless moon beholds them flow, 
Heedless if she come or goa.” 


His Lordship’s burlesque upon the utter intelligibility of cer- 
tain modern poets is admirably expressed in the following lines. 


“ Out upon time ! it will leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things before ! 

Out upon time! who for ever will leave 

But enough of the past tor the future to grieve. 

O’er that which hath been, and o’er that which must be.”’ 


That © ¢ex slow words oft creep in one dull line,” Pope in his 
Dunciad has forewarned us; it is for the genius of Ins Lord- 
ship to harness eleven lame stragglers to his car, and to produce 
a series of words so utterly disjomted as those, which form the fast 
line of the preceding extract. Had we any doubt of the bur- 
lesque intended in the Poem before us, the following passage 
would remove our doubts. 

« And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Hold o’er the dead their carnival. 

Gorging and growling o’er carcase and limb ; 

They were too busy to bark at him! 

From a Tartar’s skull they had stripped the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunched o’er the whiter skull, 

As itslipped through their jaws, when their edge grew dull, 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 

When they scarce could rise trom the spot where they fed; 
So well had they broken a lingering fast 

With those who had failen for that night's repast. 

And Alp knew, by the turbans that rolled on the sand, 
The foremost of these were the best of his band: 
Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear, 

And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair, 

All the rest was shaven and bare. 
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The scalps were in the wild dog’s maw, 

The hair was tangled round his jaw. 

But close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf, 
There sat a vulture flapping a wolf, 

Who had stolen from the hills, but kept away, 
Scared by the dogs, for the human prey ; 

But he seized on his share of a steed that lay, 


Picked by the birds, on the sands of the bay.” P. 25, 


Now if this be not a satire upon rawhead and bloody bones, 
we shall hereafter read the tragical end of little Red Riding 
Hood with appropriate gravity. If the noble Lord is serious, 
he must have some views upon the Laureatship of Butcher 
Row, for surely out of compliment alone to the slaughter 
houses in Newgate Market, could such a stram have been in- 
dited. Should this, like other portions of his Lordship’s poetry, 
be set to music, we should recommend, to the composer, an ap- 
propriate accompaniment of marrow-bones and cleavers. "The 
noble Lord appears indeed to envy the hero of the Dunciad bis 
monopoly of honours, and to emulate 





‘“¢ the man who brings 
The Smithfield muses to the ear of Kings.” 


Throughout the Poem indeed the noble Lord seems to have 
adopted a new style of rithm and expression. Iu another place 
we are told. 


“« The sharp shot dashed Alp to the ground; 
Ere an eye could view the wound 

‘That crashed through the brain of the infidel 
Round he spun, and down he fell,”’ 


The comparizon of poor Alp to a te totum is, we suppose, the 
very acme of sublimity. To our shallow apprehensions, it ap- 
pears vastly like doggrel. ‘This, however, we can readily laugh 
at and pardon, but when his Lordship borders upon blasphemy, 
we must confess that we begin to be more serious. In ove 
part we find the following lines. ; 


«« When pictured there, we kneeling see 
Her and the Joy God on her knee.”, 


In another the cup upon the altar is thus described ; 


«« That morn it held the holy wine, 

Converted by Christ to his blood so divine, 

Which his worshippers drank at the break of day, 

To shrive their souls ere they joined in the fray.” P. 5]. : 
Dp 
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In the dilemma between blasphemy and bad taste, we shall 
leave his Lordship, not knowing which side he may prefer. We 
would indeed willingly acquit his Lordship, if he would accept 
our acquittal, of any intentional profaneness. but we should 
earnestly recommend his Lordship, when he has again occasion 
to touch upon subjects on which he is ignorant, and points which 
he has never considered, to take more care not to offend the 

rejudices of the believers in a certain creed called Christian. 

t is of course beneath a man of his Lordship’s exalted genius 
to have studied these theological subjects. or he would have 
known that neither the Romish does not allow its laity to taste, 
nor the Greek Church to drink of the consecrated cup. In the 
course of the poem, his Lordship appears to have taken one or 
two remarkable lines in the Bathos: as for instance, after hav- 
ing described the explosion which overwhelmed the living dead 
in one tremendous ruin, which threw down the walls and “ the 
waves a moment backward bent,” he proceeds in a very econo- 
mical but not a very poetical manner, to dispose of the cinders. 


** Many a tall and goodly man, 

Scorched and shrivelled to a span, 

When he fell to earth again 

Like a cinder strewed the plain: 

Down the ashes shower like rain ; 

Some fell in the gulf, which received the sprinkles 
With a thousand circling wrinkles ; 

Some fell on the shore, but, far away, 

Scattered o'er the isthmus lay.” P. 52. 


In the same part the fertility of his genius has betrayed his 
Lordship into somewhat of an Iricism. 


All that of living or dead remain 
Hurled on high with the shivered fane, 
In one wild roar expired : 


The shock appears to have been so dreadful as to inflict u 
the dead a sort of second death. We have not leisure to select 
any further beauties from this new specimen of his Lordship’s 
genius ; but shall conclude with observing, that if the poem be- 
fore us is meant as a serious effort, it displays a sad falling off 
in those powers, which, though much overrated, we are ever 
willing to allow him to have possessed. ‘The noble Lord can- 
not complain of his enemies; in this instance he is a poetical 


felo de se, and appears to have written himself completely down. 


The public have already tasted the finer portion of the cup, 
what remains is little better than the dregs of doggrel and of old 
ideas, which having lost their first flavour, are mixed up with 
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glaring absurdity, to disguise their insipidity. ‘The only pleas- 
in the poem we willingly extract, which though it 
contains no new ideas, is still prettily put together. 


« »Tis midnight: on the mountain’s brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright ; 

Who ever gazed upon them shining, 

And turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray? 

The waves on either shore-lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air ; 

And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmured meekly as the brook. 

The winds were pillowed on the waves ; 
The banners drooped along their staves, 
And, as they fell around them furling, 
Above them shone the crescent curling ; 
And that deep silence was unbroke, 

Save where the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill, 
And echo answered from the hill, 

And the wide hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, 
As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 

In midnight call to wonted prayer ; 

It rose, that chaunted mournful strain, 
Like some lone spirit’s o'er the plain : 
*Twas musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and harp strings meet, 
And take a long unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

It seemed to those within the wall 

A cry prophetic of their fall : 

It struck even the besieger’s ear 

With something ominous and drear, © 

An undefined and sudden thrill, 

Which makes the heart a moment still, 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense it’s silence framed ; 
Such as a sudden passing-bell 


Wakes, though but for a stranger’s knell.” P. 16, 
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The story of the second poem is of a nature which must pre- 
vent us from entering into an analysis of its merits. Without 
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any stiff or overstrained nvutions of poetical morality, we are 
bound to enter our strong protest against the gratuitous exhi- 
bition of incestuous adultery as the subject of a popular tale. 
‘The very relation of such crimes is not unattended with danger ; 
but when the history is decked out with all the embellishments 
of verse, when both the offenders and the offence are held 
up as objects more of commiseration than of disgust, it cannot 
but have the strongest tendency to sap the foundations of the 
public morals. Our plain notions will doubtless appear bigotted 
and narrow to the refined and liberal feelings of his Lordship’s 
school; but they are, and we trust that they long will be, the 
notions of the British nation. ‘The principle upon which the 
punishment of such crimes was mflicted by the Germans of 
old, is equally applicable to the offence itself. Flagitia abscondi. 
‘The poetry of the tale is in many parts very pretty, but in too 
many others awkward and strained. And here we must protest 
against the idea, now so generally entertained, that his Lordship 
is a poet of feeling. ‘There occur, undoubtedly, in his Lord- 
ship’s writings, thoughts which find an echo in the reader’s 
mind, and correspond with the impressions which nature has 
already formed. ‘These, however, are but few: there is too 
often in their stead that fastidious irritability which is to be 
traced not to the enlarged and noble feelings which nature has 
implanted, but to the feverish and fretful workings of a confined 
and selfish sensibility. ‘The querulous acrimony of proud and 
peevish misanthropy bear no more comparison to the real feeling 
of a poetic mind, than the morbid convulsions of an hysterical 
female, to the active exertions of a powerful and manly frame. 





Arr. XV. Reasons for not answering Mr. Gisborne, &c. 
Arr. XVI. Answer to Mr. Gisborne. By the Rev. H. 
Woodcock. Rivingtons. 1816. 


HavinG gone through the pamphlet of Mr. Gisborne so 
mUch at length, we have been unwilling to renew the contest by 
a Teview of the able pamphlets which have appeared in answer 
to that strange and ill-digested publication. If the reader, how- 
ever, be desirous of reading a spirited and powerful answer 
within a short compass, we shall refer him, without entering into 
any particular enquiries, tothe pamphlet of Mr.Woodcock. We 
could recommend him others also, in which much ability and 
right principle is displayed ; but as these have each, within their 
own sphere, already answered their end, and as the — = 
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Mr. Gisborne is now forgotten, we shall not, out of respect to 
Mr. G. be willing to it into notice. 

We cannot, however, pass over one of the ablest publications 
of the kind, which we bave ever witnessed, under the title of 
“ Reasons for not answering Mr. Gisborne;” in which a much 
more complete answer is given to that gentleman, than he‘will 
probably approve. The grounds upon which the author has 
taken up the question, are so original, the spirit and ingenuity 
with which he has shewn Mr. Gisborne to be unworthy of any | 
regular attack, is so conspicuous, and the principles laid down 
are so masterly and just, that we should neglect our duty, if we 
did not recommend it to general notice. 

We cannot conclude our observations on this subject, without 
remarking the very shabby manner in which Mr, Gisborne has 
been abandoned by his own party, who have in many respects 
shrunk from his avowal of those sentiments which they all enter- 
tain, and, at Bible Society meetings, universally express. ‘The 
avowal, we allow, was indiscreet just at this time ; but it was 
honest: we therefore are willing to allow him, on this score, a 
greater degree of credit than his friends. 


F 





Art. XVIII. The Wanderer in Norway, with other Poems. 
By Thomas Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. Murray. 1816. 


"THAT poets are born, and not made, isa saying which has been 
often repeated, and no man has as yet employed his taste or his 
industry so successfully as to disprove its truth. Of this fact, 
the present author may serve as an example. . Dr. Brown has 
indeed a vivid fancy, and a heart of deep feeling; but his crea- 
tions are not poetical, and his sentiments are those of a mere 
moralist, Who traces the affections to their source, and marks, 
with precision, their aberrations and geueral effects on human i 
happiness. We deny not that he possesses the mens divinior ; 
but his conceptions resemble more the abstractions of the me= 
taphysician than the fine embodyings of true poetry. If he e- 
joys the other requisite of the genuine bard, it must be con- 
fessed that his os magna sonans is confined to the utterance of 
swelling words without any corresponding import,—and that at 
all times there is no ‘small difficulty in making out his meaning. 
His raptares are always full of the love of virtue and exc ‘ 
his breast glows with the best affections, and all his decisions 
are in support of goodness, of faithfulness, and of honour ; but 
as he deals with ideas og. 8 than with things, he commonly 
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leaves his reader at the utmost loss how to comprehend his 
reasonmg, and how to sympathize with his emotions. 

The Wanderer in Norway is the celebrated Mary Wolstone- 
craft; a lady who wrote to avenge the cause of her sex, and to 
maintain their rights, and who lived to exemplify in her history 
their peculiar weaknesses and misfortunes. While at Paris, 
during the tumultuous scenes of the Revolution, she formed au 
intimacy with an American of the name of Imlay; and with the 
view, it is said, of not rendering her lover responsible for some 
debts she had contracted, she gave him all the rights of a hus- 
band without the legitimate title ; lived with him in the same 
house, assumed his name, and in due timie became the mother 
of a daughter, who afterwards shared with her the misery which 
such a connexion could hardly fail to produce. Inlay was un- 

rincipled, and soon abandoned her. He passed over to Eng- 
land, and gave his attentions to another lady, while the anfor- 
tunate Wolstonecraft, devoured by her own regrets, divided her 
time, betweeu useless importunities and thoughts of suicide. 
An appareut return of kindness on his part, diverted her from 
the dreadful resolution of self-murder ; and she eagerly seized 
an opportunity which was preserted to her, of repairing to 
Norway to superintend some commercial arrangements for the 
behalf of him whom she called her husband. In the society of 
her little girl, Mary thus commenced her wanderings in tuat 
northern land, endeavouring to soothe her mind by the summer 
scenery of a romantic and mountainous country, and by the 
thought, perhaps, that she might still be of service to one, who 
little deserved the interest which he had too long continued to 
excite in her breast. We make two or three extracts, which we 
give as a fair specimen of Dr. Brown’s poetical talents, 





** Land of wild beauty! when the heart is free, 
And the glad eyes can gaze on all they see, 
Where shall the summer guest, who nature hails, 
Find lovelier home, O Norway! than thy vales! 
Of either seasons boastful climes may sing — 
Gay springs, and winters that scarce frown to spring, 
And autumns, that, wherever glance can rise, 
Bloom fair with fruitage of a thousand dies ! 
But not for them does summer sweetest shine, 
Land of wild rocks !—that season.all is thine. 
No tardy vernal months thou ask’st, to rear 
With gentle breath the glories of thy year; 
But quick, as at some spirit’s wide command, 
Bursts into blossoms a rejoicing land — 
O’er crag and dell one mantling whiteness glows, — 
The lake, the river, lost beneath their snows ; 
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Mute is the mountain-cataract, whose fall 

Stunned the far valley with its thundering call ; 

Or if, with whirling gust, the tempest sweep 

Some frozen spires ee o’er the deep, 

The faint dull crash, from glittering wreath to wreath 
Scarce wakes the echoes, slumbering calm beneath. 
*Tis o'er,—The vallies sink—The unseen rill 

Flows, heard—The torrents rush from every hill._— 
Down comes the river, clashing loud, till seem ~ 
One steep-dash’d cataract the ceaseless stream. 

‘The snows are vanished from the dell,—though white 
The pines still shiver on the rocky height :— 

Yet, in that dell with trickling waters cold, 

Already dares the turf its blooms unfold ; 

Even higher, from the clift, with sun-beams gay, 

Peeps the lone bud, though ice-drops gem its way ;— 
As if stern winter, in some secret bower, 
Had couched beneath his snows, and nursed the flower, 
Then swift, and swifter, bursts the blaze around ; 

A stream of radiance lives upon the ground :— 

‘The mead’s soft slope, the banks where runnels glide, 
Each path, or crevice, of the mountain’s side, 

The deeper tufts that skirt the forest's gloom, 

Are all one joy of fragrance and of bloom ; 

As if the tribes that feed on light, and give 

Sweet tribute, for the beams on which they live, 
When smiled the brighter sun-shine, know how frail 
That short-lived pomp, they hurried glad to hail. 

: Now blest, who, while that passing glory shines, 
“Wild realm of summer! in thy dells reclines.”” P. 58. 


“ Ye mountain-woods that rising dark from earth, 
In haughty majesty, her eldest birth, 
Frown to the sun, as if a mightier power 
Ye lodged, —eternal nature’s ancient bower! 
And ye, wild cataracts! whose thundering sway 
Sounds like the voice that bids the world obey ! 
Receive the Wanderer! Quenched as in the tomb 
Bid every sorrow die amid your gloom!” P. 66. 


The lines we admire the most, are to be found in the de- 
scription of her friend’s funeral, who dying in France, was com- 
mitted to the ground in the night, with all the stealth and si- 
lence which the bigotry of the Papists imposes upon Piotes- 
tants. ‘There is something touching in the dust “ dropping 
Cautious on the bier.” 


* Inthe dark hour, when half by stealth she gave 
Those last dear relics to a nameless grave,— 

No chaunted hymn permitted o'er her breast, 

No prayer to bid her gentile spirit rest, — 
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The sob faint stifled in the noiseless tear, 
ag very dust dropt cautious on her bier ;— 

hen sorrow mixed with ire’s tumultuous glow, 
Scarce felt the indignation in the woe, 
And all which earth in joyous promise spread, 
Seemed with her intial rances, sunk and dead,— 
Even then what hopeless misery must endure 
She felt not—for her bosom then was pure, 
Tf not from guilty passion flows the ill 
Yor nature's suffering there is solace still ;— 
And Mary then, when earth was wrapt in gloom 
Could look, nor dread to look—beyond the tomb.’’ P. 44. 


The following verses were addressed to Professor Dugald 
Stewart, when the author presented to him a copy of his “ Ob- 
servations on Dr. Darwin's Zoonomia.” The attempt to de- 
lineate, in poetical language, the phenomena of mind, savours 
pretty strongly of Darwin's characteristic nonsense. 


“« © still in all my soul’s proud musings sought, 
Thou more than patron of my early thought, 
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f Warm from the triumphs of whose mighty aim 
1 I dared, with timid hope, to pant for fame !— 
| Now, while my feeble toi! foresees the gloom 

" Of cold neglect, or ridicule, its doom, 


From critic sternness, critic scorn, I fly, 
And seek the shelter of thy friendly eye ; 
As the young bird, when Lownie foes molest, 
The grove, that bosom’d deep its late-left nest. 
} Dear were the hours, when mid the listening train 
That truth-warm’d soul expanded with thy strain ; 
: When first, on eyes in careless musings blind 
Burst all the glories of the world of mind. 
**« Mid blooms and odoyrs born and tones that swelj 
| The peal of nature’s thougand-chorded shell, 
t Sensations crowding rise,—a dazzling throng— 
Earth, Heaven, all glowing, as they beam along. 
. Next, a pale train, conceptions dimly tread, 
Like spectral forms, half-viewless of the dead ; 
‘Till fancy pour her witching spell, to give 
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. , The shadewy band again to shine, to live. 

= i Then opes in deeper gloom, the noiseless reign, __ 

- | ' Where dwell abstraction’s tribes, a shapeless train, — 
Unheard, unvisioned, yet to judgment « ba 


As the gay charmers of the eye and ear. 
By memory’s circling tie associate bound, 


* Fler swift ideas mix in mazy round; . 
While,—as, when clouds on clouds are rushing dark 

3 Flames, where they meet, the bright electric’ spark,— 
; ih From thought to thought exulting Reason views 


‘Truth’s spreading flash the mutual light effuse. 
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With softer bondage, will, the giant power, 

No slave, close fettered to a dungeon tower ; 

But led by many a joy and many a love, 

That guide him, as they sport and smile above: 
Feels not the gentle chain he cannot see ;— | 
And proud pursues, as if he wandered free. 


The marks of the chisel are strong on Dr. Brown; but we 


must end where we began; a poet is born, not made. 


— Ss 





--—- 


Axt. XVIII. The Battle of Waterloo; a Poem. By George 


Walker. small 8vo. pp.77. 1815. 


THIS is a poem, Mr. Walker tells us, in “the simple style 
of the Old English Ballad;” a style, which he says, he has been 
induced to adopt, in the hope that his work may, “ ip that dress, 
find its place in the Farm-House and the Cottage, it being vain 
to expect shelter from the rich and the great, in competition with 
such poets as Scott, Byron, Southey, Switt, &c.” He professes, 
also, to have “ no. doubt that many will prefer this native and 
simple style, to the high ornaments of heroic pomp, and he is 
led to this belief, from observing that most of our historical tales, 
most of our interesting stories, and legendary ballads, and even 
one version of the Psalms used in our Churches, are formed to 
this measure, which, indeed, appears to be the natural inclina- 
tion of our language in its first step from prose.” 

That Mr. Walker is. not competent to rival any of the poets 
whom he mentions, we can easily believe, and we, applaud his 
prudence in not entering the lists with them. We fear that, 
even.in the humbler kind of poetry which he has chosen as his 
field, he will be found to have made a wrong estimate of the 
difficulties, and of his own powers. He seems to think that by 
adopting the ballad style, he has relieved himself from the trou- 
ble of seeking for poetical ornament, and hus nothing to do 
but to write in a loose kind of eight syllable metre, and in stan. 
zas of four lines each. ‘This idea of his is an exceedingly er. 
roneous one. The ballad style does not exclude grace and ele~ 
gunce, and chaste embellishment. In the present day it im- 
periously requires them. It is not merely the fluency of the 
verse, which constitutes the charm of so many ballads. ‘That 
charin lies in their touches of nature and pathos, in the frequent 
beauty of their language, and in the felicity of their descriptions. 
Even our rudest ballads occasionally display these merits, in a 
very high degree. Nothing can be more. affecting, or more 
picturesque, than numerous passages in them. Among a —— 
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sand others of the kind, we need only refér to The Children in 
the Wood, and Chevy Chase, for proofs of that which we assert. 
In modern writers there if tio excuse for that imcorrectness 
which sometimes disfigures the productions of the ancient. 
They are expected to manifest a chaste simplicity; but are for- 
bidden to be vulgar and cateless. Mr. Walker appeirs to be 
quite ignorant of this. His simplicity consists not in unaffected 
yet pleasing attire, but in squalid raggedness. In the whole 
course of his deadly long poem, and it has nearly two hundred 
and fifty stanzas, there is not one happy image or expression, 
not one spark of fire, not one ef those strokes of pathos which 
g° straight to the heart, The reader proceeds:from beginning 
to end, without finding a single line which forces itself upou 
the memory after the book is closed. All is monotonous and 
cold, As a fair specimen, we give the following speech of the 
Duke of Wellington to his men, on the close of the contest. 


“ The tardy night its darkness spread 
Upon the fying rout ; 

* Now stay the sword !”” cried Wellington, 
* And give one general shout ! 


« Blucher will bare the dreadful arm 
Of justice in the i 

He will parsué the foe 
Until the morning light. 

« Then stay we, masters of the field, 
Our men have need of rest ; 

Pursuit to Prussia we will yield, 
For God our cause has 

** My heart would surely break to see 
So many brave mén down ; 


' But we have won the victory ; 
Napoleon lost the crown |” 


We cannot suffer one assertion, in Mr. Walker's “ historical 
detail,” to pass uncontradicted. He gives his readers to under- 
stand, that, if the Prussians had not come up when they did, 
the British troops would, probably, have been defeated. ‘This is 
directly cantrary to the fact. ‘The final efforts of Napoleon 
against our army had been foiled before the arrival of Marshal 
Blucher’s troops, and the battle was consequently won ; though, 
undoubtedly, trom the complete mability of our forces to pursue, 
it would not have been so decisive in its effects, had not our 
allies appeared in the field at the critical moment, contributed 
wainly to throw the French into irretrievable confusion, and 


followed up with vigour the advantage which had been gained. 
| Art. 
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Ant. XIX. Catechisme D' Economie Politique, ou Instruc- 
tion familiere, qui montre de quelle fagon (es Richesses sont 
produites, distribuées et consommées dans la Societé, dc- o- 
Par Jean-Baptiste Say, Auteur de Traité d’ Economie Polt- 
tigue. Paris. 1815. 


WE have long had chemical catechisms, and dialogues on che- 
mistry, but we believe this is the first child’s book in the 
department of political economy. The author, however, is 
capable of instructing the highest class of thinkers in this country 
as well as in his own; and his large work (Traité d'Economie 
Politique), to which we shall very soon direct the attention of 
our readers, has afforded us much entertainment, and no small 
share of information, This little volume, which is drawa up in 
the form of question and answer, appears to us admirably calcu- 
lated for the use of students; and, as it brings into wew the 
leading doctrines and maxims of political economists, we would 
even venture to recommend it to those who, having read more 
than conversed on this difficult subject, may not have reduced 
their knowledge to first principles, or clearly traced the relation 
of its several parts. We give a specimen of the “ Catechisme,” 
and of M. Say’s reasoning on the question of Production. 


“ Vous m’avez dit que produire c’etait donner de I'utilité aux 
choses: Comment donne-t-on de Putilité? Comment produit on? 

“ D’une infinité de manieres; mais pour notre commodité nous 
pouvons ranger en trois classes toutes les manieres de produire, 

* Quelle est la premiere maniére dont on produit? : 

“C’est en recueillant les choses que fa nature prend soin de 
creer, soit qu’on ne se soit melé en rien du travail de Ja nature, 
comme lorsqu’on péche des poissons, lorsqu’on extrait les mineraux 
de la terre; soit qu’on ait, par Ja culture des terres, et par des 
semenees, dirigé et favorisé Je travail de la nature. Tous ces tra- 
vaux se ressemblent par leur object. On leur donne le nom 4’ 
industrie agricole. 

** Quelle utilité donne a une chose celui gui la trouve toute faite, 
comme le prmaer qui prend un poisson, le mineur qui ramasse des 
mineraux 

“I! larend propre a usage. Le poisson dans la mer n’est 
d’aucune utilité pour moi; Du moment qu'il est transporté a la 
poissonerie, J’en peux faire usage ; de la vient la valeur qu’il a, 
valear crie par industrie du pécheur. De meme la houille a 
beau exister dans le sein de la terre, elle n’est la d’aucnne utilité 
= me chauffer, pour amollir le fer d’une forge: c’est | industrie 

u mineur qui la rend propre a ces usages, en |’extrayant par le 
moyer de ses puits, de ses galeries, de ses reues. I crée, en la 
tirant de terre, toute Ja valeur qu’elle a, etant tirée. 

| “ Quelle 
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‘¢ Quelle est la seconde maniere dont on produit? 

‘¢ C’est en donnant aux. produits d’une autre industrie, une va- 
leur plus grande par les nouvelles fagons qu’on y ajoute, par les 
transformations qu’on leur fait subir. Le mineur procure le metal 
dont une boucle est faite: mais une boucle faite vaut plus que le 
metal qui y est employé. La valeur de la boucle pardessus celle 
du metal, est une valeur produite, et la boucle est le produit de 
deux industries; de celle du mineur, et de celle du fabricant 
Celle-ci se nomme industrie manufacturiere. 

** Quelle est la troisieme maniere dont ont produit ? 

a *¢ On produit encore en achetant un pr uit dans un lieu od il a 

moins de valeur, et en le transportant dans un lieu od il en a davan- 

tage. C'est ce qu’ execute Pindustrie commerciale, 

4 “© Comment V’industrie commerciale produit elle de Putibté, puis- 
gu’elle ne change rien au fonds ni a la forme d'un produit, et qu'elle 
de revend tel qu’elle l'a acheté? 

‘« Elle agit comme le pécheur de poisson dont nous avons parlé : 
elle prend un produit dans le lieu ou |’on ne peut pas en faire usage, 
. dans le lieu du moins oi ses usages sont moins etendus moins pre- 
: cieux, pour le transporter aux lieux ou ils le sont davantage, ou la 

production est moins facile, moins abondante, plus chere. Le bois 
de chautlage et de charpente est d’un usage, et par consequent 
dune utilité, tres-bornée dans les hautes montagnes, od il excide 
tellement le besoin qu'on ena, qu on le laisse quelquefois pourrir 
\ sur place; cette utilité presque nulle devient fort considerable lors- 
que le méme bois est transporté days une ville. Les cuirs de beeuf 
ont peu de valeur dans |’ Amerique meridionale, ov !’on trouve beay- 
coup de beeufs sauvages ; Jes mémes cuirs ont une grande valeur en 

Europe, ot leur production est dispendieuse et leurs usages bien 

' plus multipliés. L’industrie commerciale, en les apportant, aug- 

s ti mente leur valeur de toute la difference qui se trouve entre leur prix 

> du Brezil et leur prix d’ Europe. 

- x ** Que comprend-on sous le nom d?jndustrie commerciale ? 

«¢ Toute espéce d’industrie qui prend un produit dans un endroit,¢ 
pour le transporter dans un autre endroit of il est plus precicux, et 
qui le met ainsi a la portée de ceux qui en ont besoin. On 
comprend aussi par analogie l'industrie qui, en detaillant un pro- 
duit, le met ala portee des plus petits consommateurs. Ainsi 
. it Vepicier qui achete des marchandises en gros pour les revendre en 

! detail dans la méme ville, le baucher qui achete les bestiaux 
entiers pour les revendre piece-a-piece, exercent |’industrie cojm- 

s iG merciale, | 

; “« N’y a-t-id de grands rapports entre toutes ces diverses manieres 
de produire? 

‘“‘ Les plus grands. Elles consistent toutes a prendre un pro- 
; duit dans un etat et a Je vendre dans un autre on ila plus d’utilite 
et de valeur. Toutes les industries pourraient se reduire a une 
seule. Si nous les distinguons ici, c’cst a fin de faciliter Petude 
de leurs resultats, «t malgre toutes les distinctions, il est souvent 
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fort difficile de separer une industrie d’une autre. Un 
qui fait des paniers, est manufacturier ; quand il porte des fruits au 
marché, il fait le commerce. Mais de fagon ou d’autre, du moment. 
qu’on crée o augmente l’utilité des choses, on augmente leur va- 
leur, on exerce une industrie, on produit de la richesse.” 





Art. XX. Practical Observations on Telescopes. 12mo. 114 pp- 
S. Bagster. 1815. . 


THE purpose of this little work, is to advise astronomical ama~ 
teurs to furnish their observatories with good glasses, rather than 
large ones. Its author, with whose name we ate not favoured, but 
who sufficiently designates himself as the purchaser ofa well- 
known refractor at the sale of the collection of the late Mr. Au- 
bert, gives the public the result of-his experience in plain, intel- 
ligible language. ‘The book, therefore, may be usefully consulted 
by those who are about to make choice of a vehicle, before they 
take. their departure for the milky way. Page 112 moreover, 
contains a brief description of an eye-glass, which was altogether 
new to us. ‘Io employ our microscope on every. little error, 
which may have crept into a work of this kind, might be deemed 
censorious; but, should a second edition be called for, we. would 
advise the author to omit the paragraph (p. 4.) on “ esprit du 
corps” of the opticians (a class of gentlemen to whom we re- 
yiewers are under peculiar obligations) of many of. whom he 
afterwards speaks, im a style of deserved panegyric. The pruning 
knife might be applied, with equal success, to what is said'(p. 47.) 
on the ladies, their sweet-hearts, and diagonal eye-glasses. :. It 
may just be observed, that perfection is the last term of a series of 
progressive improvements. ‘ Dollond’s achromatics, .and Short’s 
dumpy, (p. 33.) are but approximations to this impassable point. 
When, therefore, our dathior talks of viewing the“ acme of per- 
fection,” he, no doubt, used the highest magnifying powers of his 
glasses, With these trifling exceptions, the book may be safely 
recommended, It has the additional merit of being short: 
Placing ourselves, therefore, at the title page, we have the satis- 
faction of contemplating the end, as a point, uot so unpleasuntly 
remote, as to require the unwieldy aid of a very ponderous tele- 
scope. 


dé. 





Art. XXI. The Theology and Mythology of the antient Pa- 
gans, written particularly for Female Lducation. By Miss 
Hatfield, Author of “ Letters on the Importance of the Fe- 
male Ser, with Observations on their Manners and Education.” 


WE perceive no necessity for the female sex to be initiated into 


the arcana of heathen mythology ; but the fair author of the work 
before 
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before us is of a contrary opmion. Miss Hatfield 
“* that the generality of parents, and other sensible individuals, 
the heathen mythology to be a study prejudicial to re~ 
religion and morality.” She acknowledges that an indis~ 
criminate perusal of the pages of the fabulous hypothesis of 
the heathen world, is not unlikely to produce the pernicious 
effects which a zealous care and tender regard for the hap- 
piness of youth are carefal to avoid. Bat the author conceives 
no danger can arise against “ that elegant branch” of female 
education, provided # is “ under proper explanations.” It is. 
but justice to say, that Miss H. has rendered the fabulous stories 
of the heroes and heroines of the heathen mythology as little offen- 
sive to modesty as ible. The work is imtreduced with a 
coucise view of the of Moses, in which we find the fol- 
lowing pertinent observations. 

“ The primitive perfection of nature, its fall from that exalted 
state, and its restoration to happiness by the expiatory sacrifice of 
some divine person, has been a tradition coeval with the world. It 
is that which conveys to us the first intelligence of the gospel co- 
Se ee and forms the basis of 
that religion which the second father of mankind, Noah, transmit- 
ted to his children.” 


The theology of the antient Pagans embraces the whole com- 
of the different systems of Polytheism of the nations of anti- 


quity ; in the following disquisition on Mountain Worship, there © 
3s wuch to commend. 


“* In the first ages of the world man paid his homage to the great 
Creater m the air. Various parts of sacred history mention 
that the tops of high mountains were particularly chosen for that 

urpose ; by order of the Almighty, Abraham prepared for the 
athabedies of his son on @ mount in Moriah. is spot indi- 
cated by the Deity for so extraordinary a purpere, was not only 
distinguished afterwards as the seat of the Jewish empire, and for 
the most superb and magnificent temple in the universe, but most 
of all, it was distinguished by a sacrifice, infinitely more important, 
infinitely more valuable than the offering of the son of Abraham— 
the Mediator there performed the part of atonement. 

“ On Mount Sinai, Moses received the Commandments from 
God, from the summit of Nebo, he had permission to behold at a 
distance the land of Canaan, to which he was conducting the Israel. 
ites, and it was on Nebo thet shortly after this pre-eminent chief, 
legislator and historian, terminated his sublunary career in the 120th 
year of his age. The lovely daughter of Jeptha required permission 
to tetire to the mountains with her companions, that she might there 
indulge herself in lamenting her unhappy fate before she resigned 
her being to fulfil the rash vow of her father, and in apres 

wi 
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with the existing customs of the times in which he visited the 


abode of mankind; the 3on of God chose those for his 
ewn retitement, for private prayer, and for ex On the 
Mount of Olives he deli his comparable sermon to his disci- 


ples; and on those situations were performed his transfiguration, 
temptation, final sufferings, and ascension. The heathen nations, 
in the vicinity of Judea, following this practice, chose mountains 
for every solemn purpose: the doubting Balaam, who halted be- 
tween the two opinions of the true and false ippers, &@ prophet 
whose prediction first infermed the Eastern magi of the 

of an extraordinary star which would be vitible at the Messiah's 
birth, was conducted up to Mount Baal by the — 
that he might curse Israel from thence. Hector was 

by Jupiter for the number of sacrifices he performed on Moant 
ida, and when temples began to be built, the summits of mountains 
were chosen for that - In Rome and Athens, the most 
temples were exeteed en the highest eminences of the cities, and 
highest mountains were by the heathens commonly sacred to Saé 
turn, Jupiter, and Apollo.” P. 16. 


We close with observing, that to those of the female sex who 
may wish to make themselves acquainted with Pagan Mythology, 
there are few books moreé calculated for that purpose than Miss 
Hattfield’s work. 
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Historie de Origine, des Progress, et ce la Decatlence des diverses Factions 
Revolutionnaires, qui pnt agué la France depuis 1789, jusqu’sa la seconde Abdi- 
gation dg Bonaparte. Par Joseph La Vallee, ancient Caputaine d’infenteric .et 
ancieu Chef de Division & Ja Grand Chanceilerie de le Legion d’Honneur. 
3vols. Byo. 1). 7s ) pa 
* Negro Emancipation made easy; with ReBections on the African Institution 
and Slave Register Bil. By a British Phanter. 

An Inquiry ito the Extent of the present real Depreciation of Landed Pro» 
perty, wath its real Cewes, and the best Mode ef managing Estates under the 
present Circumstances. By Juhn Sellon, Land-Agent. 2». 6d. 

A brief View of the attual Condition and Treatment of the Negro Slaves, in 
the British Colonies, in a Letter to a Member of the Imperial Pasliament. By 
Capt. Henderson, Jate of the Second Batt. 44th, &c. @s. Gd. 

y Remarks and Plain Facts, connected with the Question produced by 
the Slave Registry Bill, respecting the Siste and. Condition of the co- 
floured People of the West Indies. By J. W. Orderson, late ot Barbadoes. 1s. 
A Sepplement to Pohtical Portsaits in this new Ara, with explanatory Notes, 
historical and biographical. By William Playfair, Author of the two former 
Volumes, Bvo. d%. 

Proofs and Demoustrations how much the projected Suny of Colonial Ne- 
groes is unfounded and uncalled for: comprehending the Reports and Resolves 
of the Bahama Assembly, with the Examinations of the moft respectable Persons 
as to the Facts of the Case. By George Chalmers, Esq F.RS.S.A. 10s. 6d. 

Eugland, and the English People By Jean Baptiste Say, Professor of Poli- 
tical » m the “ Athenée Royal” of Paris. 2s. 6d. 

Catechism of Political Economy, er Familiar Conversations en the Manner 
in which Wealth is produced, distribated, and consumed, in Society. Traus- 
lated from the French of Jean Baptiste Say, Professor ef Political Economy; 
m the “ Athenée Royal” of Paris, 6s. hoards. 

PORTRY. 

Mont St. Jean. By the Rev. Wm. Liddiard. 5s. 

The Bonaparteid; or a Serio-comic Sketch of tne Political Life and Adven- 
tures of the resowned Napoleon Bonaparte. 8vo. 4s. 

The City of the Plague, a dramatic Poem, By Join Wilson, Author of the 
Isle of Palms. Svo. 10.60 
" Pocms dedieated tu Leigh Hunt, &sq. “By Mr. Alfred Buon. 4s, 

The Mountain Boy, in Four Cantos. By John Bird, Esq. @vo. 9s. 

The Grand Master; or Adventures of Qui Hi in Hindostan, a Hudibrastie 
Poem, in Eight Cantos. By Quiz. 11. §s. 

Reticks a Saint. A right merry Tale. By Ferdinand Farguhar, Esq. 
Bvo. 5s. 

The Aerial Isles; or the Visions of Malcolm. By J. e, Northamptonshire 
Milnt. Sv0. 7s. 6d. hid 

Fare thee Well, and a Sketch from Pyivate Life. By Lord Byron. pro. 
ts. 6d. 

A Year in Canada, and other Poems. By Anne Cuthbert Knight. 5s. 

Fair Isabel of Cotehele. 12mo. 8s. 

Two Regal Sinners converted; or the Methodisis to powerful for the aate- 
blished Church ; a Hudibrastic Poem. Ry, Ur. Pendegras. 4s. 
aan af a Peetical Charactes, in Four Tales; with other Poems. 1gmo. 
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Representation. By William Sotheby, Esq. 8vo. 4s. 
uripides*s Alcestis burlesqued. By Isachar Styrke, Gent. 5s. 6d. 
NOVEL, 

Julia of Ardenfield. 2vols. 12mo. 10s, 6d.. , | 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and his Children, supposed to be written by Hime 
self. Svols. 12mo, 18s. | 

She would be a Heroine. By Sophia Griffith. S$ vols. i2mo. 15s. 

St. Clyde. 3vols. 15s. 

Jane of France, in French aad English, By Madame de Gealis. @ vols. 


MISCELLANIBS. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Selkirk, on his Settlement at the Red 
River, near Hudson’s Bay. By John Strachan, D.D. Rector of York, Upper 
Canada, 2s. Gd. 

Trifles. By the Author of the Old School, Sketch of Bath, &e, 53, 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Diamonds in the Cabinet of Sir Abraham Mume, 
Bart. M.P. By the Count de Bournon. 4to. 18s. 

An Impeachment of the Conduct of the Hon, Basil Cochrane, in a recent In- 
vestigation intended to restore the Honour of Lord Cochrane, contained in a 
Letter to his Lordship. By John Browne, late Agent to Mr. Basil Cochrane. 3s. 

Researches into the History of Playing Cards, with Illustrations of the Origin 
ef Printing and Engraving on Wood. By S. W. Singer. 4to. i. 4s. ; 

Narrative of the Imprisonment and Escape of Peter Gordon, second Mate in 
the Barque Joseph, of Limerick, Capt. Conolly: comprising a Journal of tlie 
Author’s Adventures in his Flight through the Freach ‘Territory, from Cambrai to 
Rotterdam, and thence to the English Coast. 7s. 

Lettre du Chev. Antonio Canova, et Deux Memoires lus a !’Tustitat Royal de 
France sur les Ouvrages de Scnipture dans la Collection de Mylord Comee 
D'Elgin. Par Chev. BE, Q. Visconti, &c. 9s. 6d: 

a Synonymes explained in Alphabetical Order, with copious Hlustratiens 
aud Examples drawn from the best Writers. By George Crabb, of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Italian Phraseolugy, a Companion to the Grammar, comprising a Selection of 
the most useful Phrases, with their various Constructions explained on a new 
Plan, a Series of Questions and Answers for the Use of Travellers, a Collection of 
Proverbs, and a copious Glossary of the most difficult Words that occur in Con- 
versation. By M. Santagnello, Author of the Italian Grammar and Exercises, 
the Italian Reader, &c. 1@mo, 7s. 

Amusements in Retirement; or, the Influence of Literature, Science, and the 
Liberal Arts, on the Conduct and Happiness of Private Life. By the Author of 
the “ Philosophy of Nature.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. bourds. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


The Fourth Part of Dr. Marsh’s Divinity Lectures. The 
subject relates to the Interpretation of Prophecy. 

A Translation from the original German of Professor Mor- 
gensiern’s Tour ta 1809-1810, through Part of Switzerland, 
dialy, Naptes, &c. with Additions. é 

A Volume of Academical Sermons, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, by Dr. Richard Mant. . 

Two Volumes of Sermons, by the Rev. R. P. Beachcroft.. 

A Volume of Sermons, by Dr. J'revor. 

A Volume of Sermons, translated from the French of the Rey, 
Daniel de Supervilleby Mrs, Allen.. 

A Tramsla- 
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A Translation from the Latin of the late Dr. Outram, of two 
Dissertations on Sacrifices, by the same. 

A Work on Scripture Genealogy, consisting of thirty-five 
engraved Tables, exhibiting the Genealogy of Scripture from 
Adam to Christ, with descriptive Letter-press, to be comprised 
in one Volume Royal Quarto. 

The Works of the Rev. Oliver Heywood, B.A. in four Oc- 
tavo Volumes, edited by Mr. Slate, Sland, ncar Manchester 
and Mr. IV. Farmer, of Leeds. 

The Genealogical Tree of the Macdonells, or Macdonalds 
formerly Lords of the Isles, by Mr. John Brown. 

A Poem, in two Cantos, on the Batile of Waterloo, by Mr. 
Haskins, of Holywell, near Watford. 

The History of Crowland Abbey, digested from the Mate- 
rials of Mr. Gough, with an Abstract of the Observations of 
Mr. Esser, on the Abbey; and the Origin and Use of the Tn- 
angular Bridge, by Mr. Benjamin Holdich. 

An Historical Survey of Cornwall, by Mr. C. S. Gilbert, 
bo numerous Engravings from Drawings by Mr. H. Parker, 

un. 

The Life-of the late Mr. William Hutton, of Birmingham, 
including a History of his Family, and a particular Account of 
the Riots at that Place in 1791, to be published under the aus- 
pices of his Daughter. 

A Treatise on the Coal Mines of Durham and Northumber- 
land, containing Accounts of the different fatal Explosions which 
have taken place within the last Twenty Years, and the Means 

roposed for their Remedy, by Mr. Hodmes, illustrated with 

lates. 


A French Grammar, on a new Principle, by Mr. Pybus. 





Mr. Bagster is preparing for Publication a Polyglott Bible. 
This Work is to comprise the Hebrew Text of Van Der Hooght; 
the Samaritan Pentateuch; the Greek Version of the LAX, 
from the Text of Cardinal Caraffa, that which Bos follows, with 
an Index, containing such Parts as are found to differ im the 
Edition of Grabe; the Latin Vulgate of Clement VIII; the 
Textus Receptus of the Greek Testament, with an Index, exhi- 
biting the select various Readings of Griesbach’s Edition ; an 
improved Edition of the Syriac Pesheeto New Testament ; and 
the knglish Version, with a copious and original Collection of 
References. The Work will be completed m one Quarto Vo- 
jume, and will be published in Parts. It will also appear in 
four Pocket Volumes. . 





